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PEEFAOE. 

This report contains statistics for education in British 
India for the year April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, the 
latest year for which reports from all provinces are avail- 
able. It gives a brief account of the chief educational 
developments recorded in the various provincial reports 
for that year. A much more detailed account of the pro- 
gress of education in British India in recent years will 
be found in the quinquennial report on education for the 
years 1922-27 which was published in September, 1920. 

A. H. MACKE N^ZIE, 

Ofg. Educatioiial Commissioner 
wilh the Government of India. 

Simla : 

Jnne, 1930. 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IN 


1927 - 28 . 


I. — Generai. Summary. 

Tlie year under report liaa "been one of aubhtaiitial pi ogress. 
The number of recognised institutions increased by 8,762 and 
the scholars reading in them by 630,806. The total number of 
scholars in all kinds of institutions, both recognised and uu* 
recognised, stood at 11,775,222, being nearly iWe per cent, of 
the population. The following table gives details: — 


Institutions and Scholars, 



No. of Institutions. 

No. of Scholars. 

Types of Institutions. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

Universities ..... 

15 

14 

7,562 

7,053 

Arts Coilegea ..... 

236 

232 

6s,>152 

65,250 

Professional Colleges .... 

71 

77 

17,162 

17,616 

High Schools ..... 

2,759 

2,087 

828,854 

794,201 

Middle Schools ..... 

9,240 

197,299 

8,631 

3,173,700 

1,069,866 

Primary Schools .... 

1 189,348 

8,712,968 

8,256,760 

Special Schools ..... 

10,190 

i 10,039 

363,968 

1 32^,604 

Unrecognised Institutions • 

34,914 

1 35,2i6 

615,066 

1 628,146 

Total 

25J,724 

246,264 

11,776,222 

1 

11,157,496 

i 


The figures show a decrease of six in the number of profes* 
sional colleges and of some 500 students in tbeir enrolment. This 
decrease, however, is nominal, being due to a change in classifica- 
tion. Actually there was an increase of two professional colleges. 
The decline of 302 in the number of unrecognised institutions and 
of over 13,000 in their scholars is not a matter for regret as most 
of these institutions are inefficient and are merely venture 
schools. 

The number of secondary and primary schools was 209,298 and 
the number of pupils receiving education in these schools and in 
the school departments of intermediate colleges was 10,720,694. 
The pupils were distributed over the various stages of instruction 
as follows: — 


Stage of Instruction. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

High stage .... 

Middle stage .... 
Primary stage .... 

* 

* 286,426 

737,764 
7,816,021 

1 

9,480 : 
48,017 
1,822,886 

295.906 

786,781 

9,638,907 

Total 

• 

8,840,211 

1,880,383 

10,720,594 
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The total expenditure on. education from all sources increased 
by Rs. J,24,31,24T from Rs. 24,58,4T,5T2 to Es. 25,82,78,819. 
Towards this expenditure, goYemment funds contributed 49*0 
per cent., district board and municipal funds 14»7 per cent., fees 
21 d per cent., and all other sources 15’2 per cent. The proportion 
of cost met from government funds varies considerably from pro- 
vin(*e to province; it ife highest in the North-West Frontier 
Province (66*2 per cent.) and Jowesi in the minor administered 
areas (20-8 per cent.). The higest figures in other main pro- 


vinces are: — 

Per cent. 

Central Provinces and Berar ..... 591 

Assam 58 '3 

United Provinces 580 


The average annual cost per scholar was Rs. 23 for the whole 
of British India. The incidence of this cost was as follows; — 

Bs. A. p. 

Government funds . . , . . . 11 5 7 

Local funds . . . . . . . .364 

Fees . , . , , . . , . 4 14 1 

Other sources 383 

The provincial figures ranged from Es. 80 in Baluchistan to 
Es. 17 in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

A noteworthy feature of the year has been the introduction 
of a five-yoai' programme for the expansion of education in terri- 
tories directly administered by the Government of India. Owing 
to the iimuudal stringency which prevailed in post-war years the 
Government of India were not a position to encourage rapid 
progress in the expansion of education in territories directly 

admiiiivstered hy iliem. As soon, however, as the financial out- 
look improved, they undertook a general survey of the educational 
activities in tlie. areas under their control with ti view to the adop- 
tion of measures for the expansion of education. As a result of 
this survey, a programme of expansion extending over five years 
wilh efiecd from April I, 1927, has been sanctioned. The total 
additional expenditure involved amounts to Es. 29,71,981 non- 
recurring and E.S, 4,01,309 recurring in 1927-28, rising to 
Es. 10,00,091 recurring in 1931-32. 

The tables given on the next four pages £>uniniarize statistics 
which are a measure of the yeai’^s expansion of education. But 
the progress of education cannot be judged by statistics. AU 
provinces are endeavouring, according io their means, to improve 
the quality and chaiuicter of education and the developments that 
have taken ]>lace in this direction during the year 1927-28 are 
described briefly in the chapters tliai follow. 
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Figures for A.den are iacluded Tinder 13oia’bayi, 



[ii] Numier of Scholan* 



* yigfUTGS for Adm are ineluded xmder Bombay. 
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* III unitary teaebrngr unirersitiefi or teachiagr departments of other univereities {including departments for professional teaching), 
t Scholars reading in professional iepartmenfes of teaohing tmiversities are included under Unwersities ”, 
t J'igar^ for Adm are inoluded under Bombay. 
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jects The University manages an 
Intermediate College at Mandalay, 
the figures fpr which a^re ^iven ha 
OplSofiandS. 




t Abbreviations ■.~A.=jTts; AgricuUnre : Com.^ Commerce; Education ; Eng-^Eti^inming ; E.=EoTcMrij; E. A=Evne Arte ; 

L.=£aw; M.^Jfetffoi'ne; 0.=0rkntal Learning; Sc. =&»£?!«; lk.-Theo\ogy. 
j. ]f. B— The term Affiliated Colleges in Cols. 6 and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliated to, aesooiated with, or recognised by a University. 

J These two Universitica are situated in Urdian States and are outside British India. 
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II. TJkivbbsity Education, 

Institutions^ students and esfenditure.-^^^laeTe were 7,562^ 
students in the teaching departments of the Universities as against 
7 >053 students in the previous year. The number of arts and 
professional colleges decreased slightly from 309 to 307 while the 
number of sudenis reading in them rose fiom 82>866 to 83,114, 
The total expenditure on university and collegiate education 
increased from Rs. 3,22,74,569 to Rs. 3,44,65 »676. The statistics of 
Universities are given in the table on pages 7-9. 

The Inter ^University Board, — The Allahabad and Lucknow 
Universities joined the Board, which now inclndes representatives 
of all the universities in India. During the year the Board 
published a handbook of Indian Universities and did much useful 
work. It stimulated some universities to open classes in French 
and CTerman. It collected and published in its annual report 
information of value to the universities and conducted inquiries 
with a view to securing as far as possible uniformity of practice, 
co-ordination of effort and joint action by the universities in 
important matters. 

Agra Universitjf, — In July 1927, the external side of the 
Allahabad University was constituted as an affiliating university 
at Agra. The establishment of the new university recognises 
that the affiliating type of university cannot yet be abolished in 
the United Provinces without detriment to higher education. 
The University will exercise control over the standards of teach- 
ing in degree and post-graduate classes only, hut the affiliated 
colleges will be allowed to maintain intermediate classes preparing 
candidates for tbe exminations of the Board of Higff School and 
Intermediate Education. 

Aligarh Muslim University. ‘ — The demand for admission was 
considerably in excess of the accommodation available. Addi- 
tional hostels are therefore an urgent necessity. The Government 
of the United Provinces gave the University a grant of Es. 50,000 
recurring for the opening of a Department of Unani Medicine, 
The outstanding event of the year was the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry, consisting of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah 
as Ohairman and Sir Philip Hartog and Sir George Anderson as 
members, by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, the Chancellor 
of the University, to examine and report on the working of the 
University. The inquiries of the Committee revealed grave 
defects, but they are all of a kind wdiich can be remedied and the 
University has undertaken the work of reform with energy and 
determination which inspire confidence for its future. 

AllahaJiad University , — As its external side has been re- 
constituted as ihe Agra University, the Allahabad University now 
functions as a unitary teaching ixniversitv. The University is 
gaining a reputation for the amount and* value of its research 
y oi k especially in flie Science side where the work of Dr. Salta 
has gaiiui'd for him ihe high distinction of Fellowship of tfte 
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Royal Society. Plty^jical training for students lias been 
compulsory. 

Andhra University. — Tbe Academic Council accepted the pro- 
posal of a resolution passed by the Senate that there should be 
separate courses for uromen aiternatiTc to the courses for men. 
The Syndicate has appointed a committee to give effect to the 
a'esolution. On the recommendation of the Academic Coimoil 
and the Senate, the Syndicate is taking action to introduce com- 
pulsory physical training and regular medical inspection of 
students in all affiliated colleges, 

Benares Hindu University. — The University has hroken. away 
from the traditions of Indian universities by providing advanced 
courses which prepare for industrial life. The diploma of the 
Engineering College is now recognised by employers as a guarantee 
'of a sound training in mechanical and electrical engineering. 
Seth Glianshyam Uas Birla gave a donation of Es. 50,000 towards 
the estahlisliment of a Hindi Publication Board and an endow- 
ment of Es. 50,000 for seliolarships for -women students. The 
Oovernment of the United Provinces gave a recurring grant of 
Es. 50,000 to enable the University to maintain a Department of 
Ayurvedic Medicine. The general financial condition of the 
University continued to be unsatisfactory, 

Bombay University. — In 1923-24, 7,532 candidates appeared 
for the admission examination of the University and 4,362 passed. 
Of the latter 2,739 joined the first year class of colleges. The 
number who passed a degree examination four years later (t.e., in 
1927-28) was 883. These figures illustrate the statement made by 
the Hartog Cbmmittee that Indian universities are burdening 
themselves and are allowing their constituent and affiliated colleges 
to burden themselves with a very large number of students who 
have little or no chance of completing a university course success- 
fully A new University Act was passed. Its chief provisions 
were to extend the elective principle for the composition of the 
various bodies of the University and to entrust the academic work 
to a newly constituted body, the Academic Council. The extension 
of the elective principle lias not been an unmixed blessing as it 
has brought into the University many of the evils that appear 
to he incidental to the elective system 

Calcutta University . — The University of Calcutta continued its 
work on the lines of previous years under the guidance of Mr. 
J. IST. Sarkar, C.I.E. hTo decision has yet been arrived at with 
regard to the qxiestion of the reconstitution of the University on 
the basis of the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. There 
were 950 students in the post-graduate department. 

Dacca University , — ^The most noteworthy event of the year 
was the sanction given hv the Government of Bengal to the 
construction of a Muslim Hall at an estimated cost of over Es. 9 
lakhs. Proposals were worked out and submitted to the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a Department of Botany and 

c 
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Bacteriology for tlie purpose of introducing liiglier instruction in 
agriculture. A stai*t lias been made witb tlie establisliment of a 
University Training Corps wliiclji is to consist of a unit of two 
platoons at Dacca. 

Delhi University. — Tlie Tlniversity -was faced witb problems of 
accommodation and finance. Great difficulty was experienced in 
bousing tbe Laiv Hall and in making suitable arrangements for 
the teaching of practical classes in physics and chemistry. 
Although rigid economy was exercised, the University was, as in 
the previous year, faced with an excess of expenditure over income. 
The Government of India appointed a committee to consider (1) 
the allocation of a j)ermanent site for the University buildings, 
their character, construction and equipment, and (2) the extent 
and nature of the assistance which the Governor General in Council 
might give to the ITiiiversity. Its report was under the 
consideration of the Government of India at the close of the year. 

Lnchnow University . — As a result of a policy of retrenchment 
and of efforts to raise subscriptions the finances of the University 
are in a satisfactory condition. The amount of research work to 
the credit of various departments of the University during the 
year was creditable and the scheme of extension lectures was 
further developed. All students are now medically examined on 
admission and physical training is compulsory for all under- 
graduates. 

Madras University. — With the establishment of new depart- 
ments and the re-organisation of the existing ones the activities 
of the University for the promotion of advanced studies and 
research in various branches of learning have been considerably 
strengthened and enlarged during the year. A scheme of compul- 
sory medical inspection was introduced and the Senate sanctioned 
funds for putting into effect a scheme for compulsoiy physical 
training- The popularity of the University Training Corps is 
shown by the fact that the number of students who volunteered 
for enlistment was more than three times the required number of 
recruits. 

Noginir University. — Sir B. K. Bose was re-elected Vice 
Chancellor. The buildings, were completed during the year and 
provide a dignified home for the University. The formation of a 
University Training Corps, consisting of tw’o companies, was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. The government main- 
tenance grant was reduced from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 45,000 by a 
vote of the Legislative Council, “The result of the cut was 
Thai the University sports were not held and University extension 
lectures were not arranged during the year."’ 

Patna University. — The most important development during 
the year was the opening of the Science College at Patna. The 
completion of this building provides Patna with modern faciliiies 
for university work in srience and has set free at the Patna College 
ficcommodation which was urgently recjiiired to meet the pressing 
demands for admission to arts courses. 
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Punjab University, — Tlie Director of Public luvStructioii com- 
ments forcibly on tbe standard of the matriculation examination 
wliicb be says requires considerable overbauling to be effective 
as an educational test Tbe opening' of government intermediate 
colleges bas led to an increased demand for degree education at 
tbe Government College, Lahore, which bad an enrolment of 
about 900 students in a building which was designed about 50 
years ago to accommodate only 300 students. Students show an 
increasing tendency to proceed to tbe M.A. or M.Sc. degree 
This is said to be largely due to economic reasons as tbe market 
value of a JB.A. or B.Sc. is now so low as to offer small induce- 
ment to cease education at this stage 'b Tbe honours schools of 
tbe University continued their activities in scientiftc, historical 
and oriental research, but it is "reported that tbe standard of 
physics, as a whole, is far below what it should be in a university. 

Rangoon University , — ^The public of Burma responded magni- 
ficently to an appeal for funds for the University. The amount 
standing to the credit of the endowment fund at the end at the 
year was approximately Us. 48 lakhs. Ttapid progress was made 
with the buildings of the University and at the end of the year 
residential accommodation for T50 students was ready besides many 
class rooms, bungalows and administrative offices. 

Uidian Institute of Science, — The total expenditure of the 
Indian Institute of Science in 192T-28 was Rs. 5,41,093. The 
main sources of income were endowments (Rs. 2,82,480) and 
government grants — ^Rs. 1,50,000 from the Government of India, 
Rs. 50,000 from the Government of Mysore and Rs. 20,000 from 
the Government of Hyderabad. The total number of students 
was 100 and during the year 20 students obtained appointments, 
the majority as technical assistants in important firms. The 
quality of the work done at the Institute is revealed by the fact 
that staff and students read as many as 43 papers at the Indian 
Science Congress, Calcutta. 

Indian students in Great Britain , — The Education Depart- 
ment of the office of the High Commissioner is, under the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Quayle, doing very valuable work on behalf of 
Indian students. During the year the officers of the Department 
interview'ed 1,471 students, of whom 313 were formally under the 
charg’e of the Department. Eor the session 1927-28 admission 
to educational institutions was arranged in 338 cavses out of 429 
applications. The High Commissioner duiung the financial year 
1927-28 administered £20,000 on behalf of parents and guardiaim 
who entrusted students to his charge. A satisfactory feature of 
the utility of the Department is that students do not^ merely seek 
its help on first arrival in England in order to obtain admission 
to educational institutions but^ now voluntarily keep in close touch 
with the Department throughout their period of stay and training 
in Great Britain. The report on the working of the Department 
says, It may fairly be deduced that a good proportion of the 
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Indian students wlio come to Europe for iurther study liave 
received sound instruction in tlieir chosen subjects, and the 
success “which attends them here is thus a tribute to the^ training 
which they have received at their Indian universities. The 
students who distinguish themselves are those who come here know- 
ing exactly what they want to do ; they apj)ly themselves 
assiduously to their task, and having completed it return to their 
own homes. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that students of 
this type receive a ready welcome at most of the British 
universities, and their very successes pave the way for the admission 
of others Unfortunately this is not true of all. There are 
still too many unsatisfactory students — ^those who proceed to 
England with little or no idea of what they want to do and those 
who do not possess the necessary preliminary minimum qualifica- 
tions for training at a British university. These make what is 
sometimes called the Indian student problem. The only remedy 
is for Indian parents or guardians to make the fullest possible 
inquiries before deciding to send their sons or wards to England. 
Since 1921-22, when education became a transferred subject, the 
number of Government scholars in England has increased from 
85 to 195. The large increase in the number of the scholars 
reflects the efforts made by the provincial governments to provide 
for the development of education. 


(a) Number of Univer&Ut/ Graduates and TJndergradnates. 


Province T ear. 


iyiG-17 

Madras 1920-27 
1927-28 


1921-22 


Bombay 


Beng'al 


Pro* 

vinees 




1910-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1916-17 
1921-22 
] 926-27 
1927-28 


1910-17 
1921-22 
1920-27 
1927 2b 


( 1916*17 
_ . , ) 1921-22 

Punjab -< 1926-27 

(l 1027-2S 


Numbeu or Geaouates in 

N’XJMBEKOE tTNDEEOBADUATES 
IN 

■vs 

PJ 

Cj 

c5 

o 

g 

^•s 

H CO 

ca 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

Education. 

Commerce. 

Agrienlture. 

S 

si 

S3 

3-^ 

Arts and 

Science. 

Medicine. 

<o 

CJ 

9 

‘bo 

PI 

Oriental Lan- 
guages and 
Literature. | 

Other Facul- 
ties. 

1 243 

184 

ic! 15 

107 




9,625 

259 

30 



1.176 

340 

44 

15 

256 




8,425' 381 

144 



1,027 

2S3 43 

1 23 

172 


20 


11,566. 627 

152 


115 

2,010 

813 

54 

13 

261 


19 

*• 

15.919 

620 

240 

728 


673 

158, 7S 

47 

32 

26 

30 


4,702 

614 

1S9 


305 

775 

303 

132 

35 

29 

3146 


4,478 

1,849 

174 

... 


1,150 

28G 

235 (55 

43 

57 

29 


6,743 

1,210 

303 


396 

927 

39S 

17G 

70 

42 

57 

41 


6,690 

573 

305 


406 

2 233 

4Sb 

' 125 

c 

50 




17,866 

984 

78 



2,72G 

504 

, 148 

12 

8G 




10.851 

1,GG7 

C3 


257 

2,2 13 

786 

263 27 

109 

61 



24 382 

(a) 

(«) 


46 

2 53G 

501 

3 98 

3b 

132 

55 



21,200 

(6j47S 

208 

i 


42 

675 

610 

51 


So 

r— 

11 


4,537 

137 

1 

1 


37 

995 

116 

11 


10b 

.. 

5 


l,fa03 

314 

" 94 

199 

47.^ 

l,G6t 

769 

37 

SI 

125 

97 



3,685 

221 

228 

31G 

184 

i,bo:{ 

7G9 

32 


140 

90 

13 

* G 

3>33 

307 

205 

308 

323 

612 

ou 

10 


40 




1,362 

70 


i 

6 >5’ 


745 

199 

5G 

... 

43 


14 

1 

4,147 

377 


96 

222 

f94 

176 

44 


69 


3«J 


7,037 

, 555 



100 

9^1 

197 

45 


SO 


16 




7,575 

531 

... 


231 


{o> Information not available, (t) Excludes figures of the Calcntt Medical College. 


Total. 


11,479 

10,781 

13,941 

20,196 

6,SS4 

7,G67 

10,497 

9,685 

21,830 

22,314 

27,917 

25,478 


G,182 

7,453 

7,402 

7,965 


2,800 

5,900 

8,965 

9,656 
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(a) Isimher of Universitg Graduates and Vnder^raduates — concld. 


Proyiuce. 

Year, 

Kumbeb 

01’ 

Geabitates in 

NtTHBEE OF PNDERGBABtrATES 

IN 

Total. 

Arts and 

Science. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

bh 

o 

s 

w 

Education. 

Commerce. 

j Agriculture. 
Other Facul- 
ties. 

Arts and 

Science. 

o 

.3 

*2 

1 

o 

CJ 

.s 

bo 

a 

Ana . 
d f3 0) 

3 

■g 

O 

1 

l.i 

|:e 

r 

1916 17 

53 




... 




682 





735 


1921-22 

69 

17 


... 





214 

... 



144 

444 


1926-27 

92 

19 

... 



... 


... 

3,254 

66 

41 


8 

1,479 

L 

1927-28 

125 

25 


... 


... 

•• 


3,420 

68 

22 

... 

11 

3,701 


1916-17 

232 

26 



6 




2,534 





3,797 


1821-22 

265 

72 

... 

--t 

16 

... 


... 

2,252 

••• 



15 

2,620 

Orissa ) 

1926-27 

357 

m 

6 

... 

30 

... 

... 

... 

3,611 

l.=i3 

71 




4,356 

1927-28 

400 

257 

IS 

... 

6 


... 

... 

3,656 

186 

97 

... 


4,620 

Central 
















Pro- 1 

1916-17 

118 

145 



23 

«4. 

... 


993 

... 

T-. 



1,279 

Tiuces < 

1921-22 

77 

87 



24 




597 

... 




7S5 

and j 

1926-27 

165 

65 



22 




1,192 




37 

1,473 

Berar v 

1927-28 

159 

96 



20 

... 

6 


1,290 

... 


... 

59 

1,629 

( 

1916-17 

50 

3 



... 




740 





793 

Assam J 

1921-22 

119 

S 

... 

... 


... 

L.. 


839 





906 

J 926-27 

82 

20 



.. 




1,040 

... 

»«. 


1 

1,142 

1 

1927-28 

103 

15 



... 

... 

1 .. 


1,029 

... 

1 



1,147 

t 

1916-17 

27 








118 


1 


1 

145 

ririTu: J 

1921-22 

75 








5^6 

*’*85 

... 1 



710 

j-'emi -C 

1026-27 

130 

49 

««« 

... 


• •• 

.. 


1,140 

... 



... 

1,319 

( 

1927-28 

112 

51 



... 

... 



1,143 

... 1 

1 

! 

... 

! 1,300 

Other f 








1 

1 




j 





1916-17 

18 


... 

... 

1 

f tt 


... 

199 

... 

... j 



i 2 9 

Admi- 

1921-22 

24 


... 




... 


249, 

... 



... 

! 273 

nistra- 1 

1926-27 

83 

li 

2 



... 


... 

500, .. 


««« 

... 

586 

tions. L 

. 1927-28 

123 

1| 

1 

... 

’l5 


... 


533 

... 


... 

... 

G73 

Total { 

191G-17 

5,831 

3,722 

286 

68 

294 

26 U( ... 

43,358 

2,100 

297 

G25 

342 

55,093 

of all J 

1931-22 

6,006 

1,940 

424 

62 

562 

31 66 

1 

43,411 

4,173 

475 

295 

1,428 

58,879 

Pro- *) 

1926-27 

7,887 

2,672 

613 

196 

670 

215 79 


62,050 

2,731 

790 

316' 

946 

79,065 

vinces ( 

1927-28 

9,289 

2,713 

524 

183 

705 

202 94 

1 

G 

61,293 

2,832 

1,107 

1,036 

1,072 

84,056 


{h) Number of Undergraduates in institutions controlled hj Provincial 
Boards of Bdncation in 19&7. 


1 

! 

Province. 

Arts and 
Science. 

Oriental 

Languages 

and 

Literature. 

1 

Other 

Faculties. 

Total. 

Bengal (Dacca) 

(a)l,102 

... 


1,102 

United Provinces 

3,853 


6.S8 

4,491 

Ajmer-Merwar (controlled by the XJ. P. Board) 

89 


... 

89 


(a) Inoludes figures for Islamic Studies, Dyeing and Commerce, 
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( — JResuUs of l^xaniinaHons in Ar6s 


Naturh of Examination 

Madras. 

Andhra. 

& 

1 

w 

1 Calcutta. 

i 

Dacca. 


.4f ^ 
o o 

pi Pi 

Benares 

Hindu. 

h 

Number of candidates 

66 

! 

1 

(0)8,171 

15,373 




341 


„ passes • 

U 

... 

(0)3,177 

10,266 




187 


Percentage of passes 

21*2 


(a)38'S8 

66*9 




54*8 


Ini^rmediati Arts. 

(c)7.m 



3,666 




216 


Number of candidates 

(c 8,644 

1,708 





„ passes . 

(c)2,632 

(c)sn 

737 

1,861 



... 

143 


Percentage of passes 

(c)35'8 

(c)30’7 

43*14 

50-8 




66-2 


Inter medi<ii6 Science. 

(e) 


910 

3,647 




155 


Number of candidates 




... 


,, imsses . 

(e) 

... 

508 

1,962 




82 

•• 

Percentage of passes 

(e) 


53*40 

54*03 




52*9 


BacJielot oj Arts (Eonoura) . 




519 

49 


16 

10 


Number of candidates 

213 

... 

433 


... 

,, passes . 

170 

... 

347 

395 

30 


14 

3 


Percentage of passes 

79-8 

... 

80-13 

76-X 

61*2 


87*5 

30*0 

... 

BdeheJ or of Arts {Pass). 




2,871 

130 

240 


207 

453 

Number of candidates 

(d) 

1.017 

681 

ISO 

j, passes - 

im 

380 

280 

1,102 

m2 

173 

106 

121 

240 

Percentage of passes 

... 

37*4 

41*11 

38 6 

47*7 

73 0 

59*88 

58-0 

52-9 

Bachelor of Science (Honours) . 




252 

34 





Number of candidates 

> 


... 

9 

9 

8 


„ passes p 

[ ih) 



169 

17 

(f.S 

8 

3 


Percentage of passes . . 

... 

... 

67-06 

50*0 

88 9 

88-88 

37*5 

... 

Bachelor of Science (Pass). 









116 

Number of candidates 


... 

361 

969 

93 

110 

35 

92 

,j passes . , 


... 

220 

408 

Wl 

76 

22 

60 

101 

Percentage of passes 

... 


60 94 

42*1 

' 65-6 

69*1 

62*86 

64 0 

87*07 

Mnsfer of Arts. 





1 





Number of candidates 

97 

! **• 

91 

395 

59 

71 

48 

42 

101 

,, passes . . , 

50 

! 

61 

2S2 

51 

53 

48 

39 

93 

Percentage of passes 

51'6 

1 

1 

67-03 

71*3 

86-4 

74-7 

100 

02*8 

92*0S 

Master of Science. 










Number of candidates 

) 


22 

215 

20 

35 

24 

19 

22 

,, passes 

I 

J 

19 

116 

16 

32 

24 

16 

21 

Percent igo of passes 

: •• 1 

! 86*36 

53-9 

' SO-0 

94-0 

i 

100 

34*0 

95'5 


{a) The Bombay TJnivereity docs not hold a Matriculation Examination. A school leaving- examination 

(6) No 

(c) Includes figures for 
(d) The number cannot be stated as the candidates may at their 

(e) Figure included unde 3 
(/) Includes Honours students securing Pas 



and Science of Indian Vniversiiies. 


Aligarh 
Muslim . 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

d 

o 

o 

m 

p 

e3 

d 

P 

1 

Ch 

S 

p. 


d 

1 

1 

o 

Total. 

Nature of Examination, 

365 

14,570 



3,859 



649 

43,421 

Mafficulaiion. 
Number of candidates. 

1% 

8,030 

... 

... 

1.513 

... 


185 

23,568 

,a passes. 

53*G 

55*1 

... 

... 

08*9 

... 


28-5 

64*28 

Percentage af passes. 

547 

1,912 

256 

(c 554 

1,152 

265 


196 

20,480 

Intermediate Ads. 
Number of candidates. 

318 

916 

155 

(c) 216 

425 

154 

... 

104 

8,472 

„ passes. 

5S'l 

47*9 

60*5 

(f) 88 99 

36-9 

58*1 

... 

53*1 

41-37 

Percentage of passes 

208 

1,243 

188 

(e) 

415 

191 

... 

«»• 

6,937 

InUrmediaie Science* 
I^umber of candidates. 

100 

603 

65 

(e) 

161 

113 


... 

3,4S8 

,, passes. 

48*0 

40*5 

47*1 

(e 

38’8 

69*2 


... 

50*28 

Percentage of passes. 

3 

320 

41 

15 

118 

•*» 



1,740 

Bachelor o/ Arf^ (Honours) . 
Number of candidates. 

3 

117 

30 

15 

50 



... 

1,174 

„ passes. 

100 

36*6 

73*2 

83*3 

42*2 

... 



67*47 

Percentage of passes. 

274 

1.441 

161 

100 

812 

221 

(d) 

168 

8,946 

Bachelor of Arts (Pass)., 
Number of candidates. 

216 

677 

75 

68 

343 : 

91 

154 

66 

6,094 

,, passes 

78-8 

47-0 

49-6 

68*0 

42-2 , 

41*1 

... 

38*7 

68*12 

Percentage of passes. 

i 

1 

30 

3 

19 

9 




373 

Bachelor of Science 
[Honours). 

Number of candidates. 

.. ! 

13 

1 

13 

4 

4«f 

f r« 

... 

236 

,, passes 

Percentage of passes. 


43‘3 

83*3 

68*42 : 

44*4 


- 

... 

63-27 

68 ' 

177 

49 

50 

91 

65 

i i^) 


2,276 

Bachelor of Science (Pas^)* 

' Number of candidates. 

34 

91 

27 

25 

33 

40 

74 

1 **• 

1,272 

,, passes. 

50*0 

51*4 

55*1 

50*0 

36*3 

61*6 


1 ... 

65*89 

Percentage of passes. 

103 

155 

31 

1 

64 

27 

32 

' 6 

1,328 

Master of Arts, 
Number of candidatfes* 

59 

72 

16 

1 

44 

22 

21 

1 4 

916 

,, pasaes. 

57-2 

46*6 

516 

100 

68*9 

81*4 

65*6 

66-7 

1 

69*24 

Percentage of passes* 

9 

47 


3 

10 

8 


1 '** 

484 

Master of Science • 
Number of candidates. 

5 

39 


3 

6 

6 

... 

1 ... 

303 

», pafises. 

55*6 

83*0 

1 ••• 

1 

100 

60*0 

75*0 



69*82 

Percentage of passes. 


is held by special Board constituted jointly by the TJniyereity and Governmeut. 
examination. 

IntermediatG Science. 

option talie the examination'as a whole or appear by parts separately. 
Intermediate Arts. 

Degree. 



{<h Restdts of eliminations conducted h// Trovincial Boards of Ed^teaHon, 
^ ' 1928 . 


^fafciire of Examination. 

Madras 
S. S. L. C, 
Board 

j 

Dacca 
Inter- 
mediate 
and Secon- 
dary 
Board. 

U iiitod 
Provinces 
High 
School 
and Inter- 
modiato 
Board. 

Burma 
English 
and A. V. 
and Secon- 
dary Board. 

Central 

Provinces 

High 

School 

Board. 

Hyderabad 

(Deccan) 

H. S. L. 0, 
Board. 

High School or Leaving] 
cert i/I cafe. 







Nmnher oi’ candidates 

6,22fi 

310 

7,030 

2,226 

1,474 1 

433 

„ passes . 

2,133 1 

251 

3,900 

831 

' 686 

257 

Percentage of passes 

34 3 

74,-7\ 

55‘o 

37*3 

46 Si 

59-4 

Intermediaie 







jN’nmher of candidates 


(a)296 

(c)2,361 




,, passes . 


129 

(c)l,310 




Percentage of passes 

... 

43'6 

55-5 


... 


Inter mediaie Science. 







JSTumher of candidates 


(6)178 

81 


... 


,, passes 

... 

07 

12 




Percentage of passes 


54*5 

38-7 





(а) ExchidoB £7 oandulates (of whom 3.3 passod) in Intermediate examination in lalamic studies. 

(б) Excludes 31 and 25 candidates in Intermediate examination in dyeing and in commercej 
rospeofcively, of whom 11 passed in each mhjeot, 

(c) Incliulos figures for Intermediate Science in the United Prorinces. 
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III. Secondahy Education. 

Statistics , — The number of secoui clary schools increased from 
11^338 to 11^991 and the number of scholars reading in them from 
1,854,067 to 2,002,554. The total expenditure on secondary edu- 
cation rose from Es. 6,79,76,249 to Es. 7,22,31,893. Towards the 
increase of 148,487 scholars the Punjab contributed 63,173. This 
large increase is a result of the policy adopted in the Punjab of 
raising primary schools to the lower middle school level and in- 
cludes many pupils who previously were classed as primary 
The advance of vexmacular secondary education in the Punjab leads 
to the hope that, if the financial situation does not become in- 
creasingly more stringent, the lower middle school may become the 
elementary school of the province in a few years. 

Intermediate colleges . — -The only ‘two provinces which have 
attempted to adopt whole-heartedly the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission regarding the establishment of 
intermediate colleges are the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
In the United Provinces the opposition to intermediate colleges 
has almost died down with the establishment of the Agra Univer- 
sity. There are now 20 of these colleges, excluding the inter- 
mediate classes in degree colleges. The initial handicap of lack 
of funds under which they started has been the cause of disappoint- 
ment to their supporters and of prematui*e condemnation by the 
opponents of tlie system. The improvements now being effected 
will enable these colleges to play an increasingly important part 
in the development of an efficient system of higher education. In 
the Punjab also there are 20 of these colleges. They are well dis- 
tributed throughout the province and have served a two-fold pur- 
pose; they have made intermediate education both popular and 
economical and have lessened the strain on the intermediate classes 
in the Lahore colleg^es. 

High schools . — Some high schools are good and many are bad; 
the majority are indifferent. The Bombay report says that the 
student of a high school is generally not trained to think or 
do anything for himself and that a large proportion of those 
who pass the matriculation examination are unfit for hig'her 
studies In Bengal the condition of secondary education con- 
tinues unsatisfactory The Punjab is reported to be behind 
the times in anglo-vernacular education owing mainly to the 
low standard of the matriculation examination. In Burma, out 
of the 2,000 candidates who appeared at the anglo-vernacular high 
school examination only 710 passed and of these only 400 were 
considered by the University to be fit for matriculation. The report 
of the Central Provinces complains of the lack of driving power 
and the lack of thoroughness on the part of teachers and says. 
Many teachers seem unable to exact an adequate amount of 
individual work from pupils. They do their oral class teaching 
and then leave the pupils to work or not to work as they please 
But the better schools are striving to improve methods of teaching. 
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liL tile Punjab masters are experimenting more tlian they used 
tO;, and thei^e is a feeling abroad that teaching must be made 
more interesting and that the outlook of pupils must be bi'oadened ^ ’ . 
In some Bombay schools good work has been done in the teaching 
of English by the direct method. In Bengal and Assam the 
Dalton plan is said to be woiking successfully in some schools. 
Ill the IJnited Provinces a hopeful sign is that managers and 
headmasters have become alive to the necessity of libraries well 
equipped with modern books One of the chief weaknesses of 
the high school is the laxity with which pupils are promoted from 
class to clavss. In the North-West Erontier Province and in two 
divisions of the Punjab an attempt is made to meet this evil by 
an external examination at the end of the middle section. In 
Bihar and Orissa and in Assam pupils who attend English middle 
schools have to pass a public examination before they can be 
admitted to high schools. In both provinces the Education Depart- 
ment advocate the extension of the examination to high schools 
on the grounds that it will have a very desirable ehrect in raising 
the general standard of the upper classes of high schools and in 
stopping at the middle stage those boys who are obviously wasting 
time and energy in further study in a high school 

Teach ers . — There are many good teachers who are a credit to 
the profession hut the average standard of professional ability 
is not high. The Bombay report says, The non -government 
schools are largely staffed hy temporary men with little knowledge 
of the art of teaching and with little interest in their work This 
is too vsweeping a statement to apply generally but the conditions 
of service in many non-government schools are such that the teachers 
become discontented and disheartened. The Punjab report says, 
Most of our invspectors quote cases of hardship in tne lot of teachers 
employed in private schools. Occasionally their salaries are not 
paid for months on end; salaries are not incremental; there is no 
real security of tenure In aided schools in the Enited Pro- 
vinces favouritism, low rates of pay and lack of future prospects 
are said to be the chief reasons for the low proportion of trained 
men on the staff. In Bihar and Orissa it is reported that the 
managing committees of private schools continue at times to appoint 
teachers for reasons other than their academic qualiff cations or 
teaching ability 

Disciftine , — It has been said that the Indian school-boy is docile 
and easily amenable to discipline. The result is that discipline is at 
its best of the passive sort and is dependent too much on the person- 
ality of the headmaster and the freedom allowed to him in matters of 
school administration. There are indications, however, that the 
spread of the boy-scout movement, better organisation of games and 
physical training and the inclusion in the curriculum of subjects 
with a non-literaiy bias are tending slowly to create an active sense 
of discipline among scholars. Bombay has abandoned direct moral 
iiisti uction, because it is now ‘'^generally considered that decent 
behaviour and right conduct can be more suitably taught by 
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example and by words of advice as tie occasion arises Manag- 
ing bodies and teachers do not always set a good example. In the 
Punjab the rivalry between schools in the same locality has led 
managers and masters to resort to “ the most undignified means 
of attracting pupils which must necessarily react upon the dis- 
cipline of schools. In the United Provinces while discipline 
among scholars (of middle vernacular schools) has heeii reported to 
be satisfactory in all divisions^ reports from three divisions men- 
tion a general decline in discipline among teachers; all three of 
them attribute the deterioration in discipline to favouritism and 
patronage of individual teachers by chairmen or memhers of the 
boards 

Hostels . — Hostel life, by its regularity of meals, study, exer- 
cise and general habits provides a valuable disciplinary training. 
The Piinjab report says that parents do not take full advantage 
of hostels mainly because of pecuniary considerations. But the 
hostels are unattractive. Life in them is dreary and lhei*e is 
insufficient contact between the sxiperintendent and his pupils. 
The importance of appointing a superintendent of infiuence and 
striking personality has not been grasped in the past/’ In the 
Bombay Presidency government hostels are only about half full, 
chiefly because of an increase in the number of communal hostels 
and of the existence in some towns of private hotels which 
owe their popularity to their cheapness and to their immunity from 
control. In the United Provinces the majority of non-govern- 
ment institutions have no hostels of their own and the boarders 
live in rented or borrowed buildings, ill-ventilated, insanitary and 
situated in congested parts of the town 

Physical training . — ^In most provinces increased attention is 
being given to physical training. In the Punjab a special course 
has been instituted at the Central Training College for physical 
training supervisors. These supervisors are mostly graduates and 
trained teachers. They will be posted to intermediate colleges and 
training institutions but will also conduct courses for drill in- 
structors and village school masters in their neighbourhood. In 
the United Provinces a beginning towards a better organisation 
of physical education has been made by the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Physical Training at the Training College, 
Allahabad, and two State scholars have been sent for training to 
the College of Physical Training and Hygiene, Dunfermline, Scot- 
land. In the Central Provinces the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent of Physical Education was made during the year. Both 
in Madras and Bombay special committees have been appointed to 
inquire into the physical training of scholars. In Bombay a 
noticeable development is a tendency in favour of ihdigenouB 
games. The Education Department of Burma propose to train- 
two Burmese graduates at the Y. M. C. A. School of Physical Edu- 
cation at Madras and to appoint them on the completion of them 
training as assistant directors of physical training. 



Medical zrispectiori - — Several provinces are experimenting witli 
schemes of medical inspection ot schools. The main defects of 
systems of medical inspection in India are that inspection is not 
follov^ecl up sufficiently by treatment and parents do not co-operate. 
In the United Provinces almost all the medical officers complain 
of the apathy of parents in the matter of the health of their children. 
Their advice to parents for the medical treatment of the pupils 
is generally disregarded In the Central Provinces defects are 
brought to*^ the notice of guardians and proper remedies are sug- 
gested but unfortunately it is difficult to induce guardians to 
co-operate in the matter In the Punjab the organisation of the 
system of medical inspection has been improved but it is reported 
that the following np of the inspection by treatment often leaves 
much to he desired. Parents are sometimes not anxious for 

their children to have the treatment, and in some cases the 
hospital aaithorities find the handling of the large number of 
school boys troublesome.^^ The medical inspection of pupils iti 
Assam is reported to he somewhat cursory In Burma medical 
inspection is compulsory in all government schools. A few medical 
officers have reported that parents are beginning to realise the 
value of such inspection and are getting their children properly 
treated. One medical officer arranged for parents to be present 
at tbe time of inspection and so succeeded in enlisting their in- 
terest and co-operation. 

Med mm of instruction , — The movement for making the verna- 
cular languages the media of instruction and examination in high 
school classes is spreading. In Madras, nineteen schools, against 
nine in the previous year, used the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction and examination in the higher forms. In Bombay the 
University now allows candidates the option of answering in the 
vernaculars the papers in the classical Indian languages 5and 
in history. It is reported that in consequence students 
have made better progress in these subjects. The Board 
of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca, has made 
a similar concession in history and geography. Inspectors 
in the United Provinces have reported a deterioration in 
the knowledge of English on the part of scholars and the 
use of a strange mixture of English and vernacular which passes 
for Hindustani in the class rooms The only remedy for dete- 
rioration in the standard of English is the appointment of well 
qualified teachers of English. The strange mixture will pro- 
bably continue to be used as tbe vernacular medium until suitable 
text books in the vernaculars become available. 

Manval training . — The introduction of manual training in the 
curriculum of secondary schools is to be welcomed as counteracting 
their literary character. In Bengal many high and middle English 
schools under private management are said to have added to their 
cinuunilum courses of instruction in melal work, carpentry, weav- 
ing' and nnricultui'e. In the Central Provinces there were seven- 
teen centres for manual training and in Bihar and Orissa there 



were twelve. In the Punjab the subject is most popular in the 
Ambala division where about 4^000 pupils attend the manual train- 
ing centres every week. But many parents and teachers take a 
wrong view of the subject; they regard it as vocational in purpose 
whereas its aim is to develop skill of hand and eye, esj^ecially in 
boys who do not take readily to book-learning, and to train them 
to persistent effort ; although the subject also tends to predispose boys 
to industrial life. In the United Provinces the teaching of the 
subject has been extended to vernacular middle schools. 

AgTiGulture in vernacular secondary schools, — In the Punjab 
there are seven farms attached to high schools and 136 farms and 
gardens attached to vernacular middle schools. These farms and 
gardens are intended primarily to keep village boys in touch with 
manual work on the land, to afford facilities for instruction in the 
practice of agriculture, in the use of agricultural implements and 
in the growing of crops. Incidentally the farms may be used also 
to demonstrate to pupils and their parents the value of improved 
methods of agriculture and of better vaideties of seeds. In the 
United Provinces there are 28 agricultural classes attached to 
vernacular middle schools. These were not popular in the begin- 
ning. The reasons were distaste of high caste pupils for manual 
occupations and the preference of clever boys for ^ soft jobs ’ as 
teachers or clerks. But initial diflficulties are being overcome and, 
although it is premature to pronounce judgment, the scheme 
promises to be successful. In the Bombay Presidency 64 verna- 
cular upper primary schools (which correspond to vernacular 
middle schools in other provinces) adopted an agricultural bias 
curriculum which included courses in field work and in village 
carpentry and smithy. The main object of these schools is to 
provide a form of education which will fit boys for village life. 
They are reported to be very successful. 

English in vernacular secondary schools, — One of the objects 
of introducing agriculture in vernacular secondary schools is to 
keep educated country boys on the land. The introduction of 
English in these schools is having an opposite effect in the Bombay 
Presidency, where it is reported that a boy who has studied 
English is not prepared to work on the land In the Central 
Provinces the increasing tendency for pupils to use middle verna- 
cular schools which teach English as avenues of approach to high 
schools has given rise to grave anxiety. In Bihar and Orissa some 
district boards have converted their middle vernacular schools into 
middle English schools. This is unfortunate as the training given 
in the middle English school is based on urban not rural require- 
ments. The report of the United Provinces, in which the number 
of English classes in middle vernacular schools has increased during 
the year from T4 to 113, says, There is not a sufficient supply 
of trained English teachers to meet the demands of the hoards. 
The pay offered is too meagre to obtain and retain the services 
of competent trained teachers of English, who are mostly city 
bred men and are reluctant to work in the small towns in which 



middle vernacular sciiools are located. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the quality of teaching in English should he generally 
unsatisfactory. But in some schools, where trained teachers are 
employed, the quality of teaching in English is superior to that 
in many anglo-vernamilar schools In the Punjab it is reported 
that the standard of the teaching of English, as Judged by exami- 
nation results, ill middle vernacular schools compares favourably 
■with that in anglo-vernacular schools. 


IV. PuiMAUY Epxjcatiox (Boys). 

Statistics . — The number of primary schools for bo^^s increased 
by 6,982 and the number of pupils attending them by 371,121, 
The largest increases of pupils were in Madras (108,684), Bengal 
(98,517) and the United Provinces (60,876). Including boys in 
the primary departments of secondary’ schools the increase of 
pupils receiving primary education in Bengal amounted to 107,664, 
In referring to this increase the Director of Public Instruction 
says, ‘‘ This large increase of nearly 7 per cent, in a single year 
•would appear to indicate that the masses are at last beginning 
to take a real interest in the education of their children. If 
immediate action is now taken both by passing the Primary Edu- 
cation Bill as well as by intensive propaganda, it woxild not be 
at all unreasonable to look forward to the enforcement of compul- 
sory education throughout Bengal within the next ten years 
The only province in which there was a decrease in the number 
of pupils was the Punjab, where the enrolment in primary schools 
was 3,667 less than in the previous year. The decrease in the 
Punjab figures is due to the conversion of 404 primary schools 
into lower middle schools; the boys in the primary classes of 
the schools thus converted are classed as secondary st'hool boys. 

Administration . — Increased control by local bodies over pri- 
mary education has in some provinces led to deterioration. In 
Bombay the control of primary education has been transferred 
almost entirely to_ local boards. Such evidence as is available 
shows that since the transfer there has heen a considerable decline 
in the efficiency of primary education. The report from Bihar 
and Orissa says that some local bodies are reluctant to carry 
out government instructions on educational matters and instances 
have occurred of the appointment of teachers for reasons other 
than their educational qualifications and of their transfer as a 
reward or punishment in a connexion other than educational 
In the Central Provinces members of local authorities and 
school committees have, generally speaking, taken little interest 
in education On the other hand in Madras there is evidence 
of public spirit; panchayats have found from their own resources 
funds for new buildings, for extra remuneration for teachers and 
for additional equipment for schools. The hopes of Bengal were 
centred on ibe new Bill, which aimed at transferring all the 
powers of District Boards in the ma-tter of primary education 
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to scliool boards wliicb were to have the power of levying a cesis 
for education. Unfortunately this Bill has not yet been passed. 
In the United Pi’ovinces a Bill transferring the powers of divstrict 
boards to JUducation Committees was passed. 

Duration of .school life . — All provincial reports refer to the 
concentration of children in the lower classes of schools. A mea- 
sure of the resulting waste of educational e&rt is obtained by 
comparing the number of pupils reading in any clavSS with the 
number of pupils who read in the next lower class in the pre- 
vious year. The following table gives the facts: — 


Class. 

* JUTumber of 
pupils m 
1926-27. 

^ Number of 
pupils in 
1927-28. 

Wastage. 

I 

5,281,964 

5,406,913 


II 

1.639,053 

1,858.236 

3,423,728 

Ill 

1,131,626 i 

1,243,619 

393,434 

IV 

767,921 

803,155 

328,471 

Total 

8,820,564 

9,311,923 

... 


"F 


* These figures are for both boys’ aad girls’ sohools ; separate t^urea for boys 
schools aie not available. 

This table shows that out of nearly 5,300,000 pupils reading 
in class I in 1926-27, less than 1,900,000 were reading in class II 
in 1927-28; out of nearly 1,040,000 pupils reading in class II in 
1926-27 less than 1,250,000 were reading in class III in 1927-28; 
out of nearly 1,130,000 pupils reading* in class III in 
1926-27, about 800,000 were reading in class IV in 1927-28. 
The wastage is not quite as large as the figures would appear to 
indicate, as the enrolment of class I includes not only the pupils 
who are expecting promotion in the month succeeding the collec- 
tion of the statistics but also the pupils who have only recently 
been admitted to the schools. But the figures show that there 
is much waste of money and effort on elementary education in 
India. Improved methods of teaching in infant classes, the regu- 
lation of admissions into classes at fixed times in the year and 
the combination, wherever possible, of small schools with only 
one teacher into central schools wdtli two or more teachers will 
help greatly to promote a flow of pupils to the higher classes, 
but no remedy short of compulsion will enable the majority of 
schools to hold their pupils to the end of the primary stage. 
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Oompul&ovy education . — The following table shows the number- 
of municipal and rural areas in each province in which compul- 
sion has been introduced: — 





AKEAS TJXDEn 

« COMPtrLSIOK.’* 

Province. 


Acts. 

Municipal 
and Urban | 
Areas. 

District Board 
aaid Rural 
Areas. 

Madras 

• 

Elementary Education Act, 

; 1920. 

23 

5 



f 

Primary Education (District 
Municipalities) Act, 1918. 

4 : 

... 

Bombay » , 

1 

i 

[ 

City of Bombay Primary Edu- 
cation Act, 1920. 

1 



1 

1 

L 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

2 


Bengal 

. 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 



( 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

29 


United Provinces 


5 

District Boards Primary Edu- 
cation Act, 1926. 

... 


Punjab 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

66 

1,633* 

Bihar and Orissa 

- 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

4 

Central Provinces 
Berar. 

and 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

4 

162 

Assam . , 

. 

Primary Education Act, 1925 

... 

... 

Delhi 

• 

(Punjab Act applied — 1925) . 

1 

2 



Total 

121 

1,806 


Note. — T his table does not include areas for wMcli schemes of compulsory primary 
education are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not 
yet introduced. It includes, on the other hand, areas in which such 
schemes have been partially introduced. 

^ Individual school areas. 

The Punjab has set an example to other provinces in the 
application of compulsion to rural areas and at the end of the 
year there were 1,633 rural school areas under compulsion. But 
the Director says, This is, however, by no means a suj0S.ciently 
satisfactory advance and the distribution of compulsory areas is 
also still very mieven,* but fortunately some of the backward 
districts seem to have lealised the great importance of compul- 
sion and are forging ahead with great alacrity. If for nothing 
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else, at least for preYenting the serious wastage in the ptogress 
of children from the infant class to the end of the primary school 
course a much more rapid expansion of piimary education is an 
urgent necessity Oompulbory education schemes are not alw’a;ys 
successful in practice. In the Central Provinces some boards 
applied the Act so leniently that prosecutions were not under- 
taken^ with the revSult that attendance in schools wuthin the 
compulsory area actually declined and in Bihar and Orissa some 
local authorities are reported to have undertaken the task some- 
what lightly Burma now seems to be falling into line with 
other provinces in the matter of compulsion. The Director says^ 
‘"It is too often assumed that no measure for compulsory edu- 
cation is worth trying until schools and children can be provided 
for all the children in the countiy. A much less ambitious mea- 
suie would check the wastage. A Bill which would empower 
Local Education Authorities, including Deputy Commissioners in 
backward areas, to enforce school attendance in the ai'eas served 
])y the schools and would also encourage its enforcement in wider 
areas, when funds are available, was drafted during the year 
under report and is under the consideration of Government 
On the other hand the Assam repoz't says, It is a waste of time 
iuul money to introduce compulsion while we are still so far short 
of meeting existing demands, unless by the introduction of the 
element of compuLsion we imply that the local bodies will raise 
funds by a general education cess to enable them to satisfy those 
demands. The opening of new schools compulsorily and the com- 
pulsion of more pupils to attend them can well await the. day 
wlien the existing schools, recognised and venture, are fully stafted 
and equipped ’L 

Teachers . — The report of the United Provinces mentions 
irregularity in attendance and xinpunctuality of the teachers 
and their frequent transfers, especially during elections as some 
of the causes of inefficiency of primary schools! The repoid. of the 
Central Provinces comments on the growing tendency on the 
part of teachers to seme the opportunity of local elections to 
secure their own advancement and says that this tendency is 
now showing itself hy way of some teachers allying themselves 
with one or other of the parties that comprise local bodies In 
tlie Assam Yalley Division of Assam schools are understaffed; it 
a])pears from the figures that there are teachers attempting to 
cope single-handed with 70 or 80 children. In the Punjab it has 
not been possible to keep pace with the ever increasing demand 
for more trained men owing chiefiy to the somewhat indisciumi- 
nate multiplication of branch schools in recent years The 
Burma report strikes a more cheerful note by referring to many 
teachers^ conferences which have been held hy inspectors and 
deputy inspectors up and down the country. The largest was 
held at Pangoon ; it was attended by not less than 500 people ’’ 
and lasted four days. The rex:>ort of the United Provinces also 
jcfcj's to teachers’ conferences at which the inspector or the assist- 

X) 
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ant inspector gives model lessons and iiolds discxissions on methods 
of teaching and on school management. 

Buildings . — In every province the provision of buildings for 
new schools is a serious financial problem. The local boards have 
not got the necessary funds for the purpose and although large 
grants have been given in some provinces by Government these are 
c|uite inadequate. In the Punjab about half the district board 
primary schools are without suitable buildings of their own. 
Schools under private management are generally miserably housed ; 
this is true also of a large number of municipal board schools, 
in Assam the expenditure during the year on village school 
buildings and equipment was totally inadequate The United 
Ihovinces report says, Mention was made in the last report of 
the deplorable state of primary school buildings. Inspectors’ 
reports reveal no marhed improvement in the state of afiairs since 
the year The boards have not in all cases used to good 
advantage the grants which they have received from Government 
for school buildings. In the Central Provinces, buildings too 
hot for summer and too weak for storms have been erected and 
“ a large proportion of the allotment goes as profits to the con- 
tractors In Bihar and Orissa, materials have been bought in 
many cases and are lying at site, but either no contractor has 
been found to make use of them or the co-operation of the vil- 
lagers and the small contribution in land and money required 
of them are wanting On the other hand it is reported from 
Assam that the immigrant Muhammadans spend ungrudgingly 
and .lavishly on buildings and that the Kacharis are very for- 
ward in constructing decent buildings In the Bombay Presi- 
dency Sir Piirshottamdas Thakordas gave a sum of Ps. 71,000 for 
school buildings. The funds are controlled by a central com- 
mittee composed of the inspector, a representative of the district 
board and two nominees of Sir Purshottamdas. The building is in 
each case constructed by a local committee composed of three 
persons appointed from among the people of the village. The work 
is carried out according to a plan supplied by the central com- 
mittee. An essential feature of the scheme is that the villagers 
shall contribute at least one-third of the cost in each case. The 
scheme is reported to be very successful. 

z\dult schools . — Tbe Punjab continues to show by far the 
largest figures for these schools, namely, 3,338 schools with 90,834 
pupils. The number of adults who pass the literacy test every 
year is steadily increasing. Another pleasing feature is the fact 
■that adult schools for women are also now springing up in various 
districts/^ In the United Provinces some progress in adult edu- 
cation is being made with the co-operation of the Registrar of 
Co-o]>erative Societies, who says, As a result of the experience 
gained from the working of some adult vscliools for about a year we 
realise that these institutions must be developed not so much as 
schools but as educative clubs or young men^s institutions ; they have 
to become ihe centres of the rommunal life of the villages . . 

o ..... 
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Our firbt need is lo liave oapaLle teachers .... The next im- 
portant factor is constant supervision . . . The great thing to 
avoid is to let our enthusiasin. vxm away wuth us and keep on 
starting- schools wbieh we are not able to look after adequately 
In Bihar and Orissa there w^ere 739 night schools with 15,741 
pupils. In many districts less than half tlie pupils are adults 

and some of them should be attending day schools and the general 
opinion is that as at present conducted they are un])opular and 
unsuccessful/’ In Bengal there were 228 continuation schools 
with 0,047 puspils but only some of Ihese sfdiools were foj‘ adults. 
In Assam there are 111 night bchools nlii{*h are said to be doing 
good work “ aliboiigli they are lua under very dibadvanlageouB 
circumstances with regard to light and accommodation’’. 


Y. The Education of Ginns. 


E nrohnent - — The number of recognised institutions for girls 
rose from 28,001 to o0,00'> and their eurolmejii irom 1,118,547 
to 1,213,540. 01 ilie total of J ,213,540 pn]nls in giils’ schools 

40,855 Tvei'e boys wdiile 733,199 gijd.s were readiug in boys scdiools. 
Tlius the total number of gills i-eading in recogjxiscvl institutions 
wms 1,899,890, rejj resenting an increase oJ 158,279 over the total 
for the previous year, Tliis increase was made U]) of 101,503 
girls reading in girls’ schools and 50,710 girls reading in boys’^ 
schools. The total niimher of girls in all kinds of institutions, 
both recognised and unrecognised, was 1,996,445 — about 1*7 per 
ceiit. of the female population as against 1*5 per cent, in the 
previous year. The corresponding figure for boys is 7*7 per cent. 


Of the total of 1,899,890 girls reading in recog-nised insti- 
tutions 1,081,414 were read mg in primary schools. The follow- 
in figures give the enrolment of girls in the first four classes of 
primary departments of schools. 

No. oi' erirh. 

Class I 1,315,822 


Class II 
Class III 
Class IV 


313,813 

169,184 

85,522 


These figures show that many girls leave school before they 
have acquired education of any permanent value. The enrolment 
of girls in high school classes increased by about 1,600 and in 
intermediate and degree classes by onl^T- 819. But it is a striking 
fact that as many as 70 Indian women (including 21 State scholars) 
were studying in England during the academic year 1927-28. The 
High Commissioner reported that tributes to their keenness and 
enthusiasm were constantly being received. 


E 
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Co-education ^ — The following table illustrates the extent of 
co-education in various institutions : — 


Institutions. 

No. of boys 
in giris’ 
institutions. 

Ko. of girls 
in boys^ 
institutions. 

Arts and Professional colleges 

. 

. 


931 

High schools , . . , 

• 

► 

4,976 

10,825 

Middle schools .... 

■ 

* 

7,269 

53.089 

Primary schools , . 


. 

34,360 

664,473 

Special schools .... 

• 

• 

250 

3,881 


Total 

• 

46,855 

733,199 

Unrecognised institutions . 


• 

5,649 

32,992 

Grand Total 

• 

52,504 

766,191 


The percentage of girls reading in hoys^ schools to the total 
number of girls under instruction wUvS 38* 3T as against 38*50 in 
the preceding year. In the Central Provinces, a sum of Ps. 4,874 
was distributed as bonuses to masters in boys^ schools for en- 
couraging the attendance of girls and this system is reported to 
be proving successful. In Burma, most schools are co-educational 
though public opinion seems on the whole to favour separation 
of the sexes above the primary stage. 

Committees on girls^ education . — An all-India Women’s Con» 
ference on education was held at Delhi and the needs of all parts 
of India as regards girls’ education and higher education for 
women were discussed. The evil effect of child marriage on girls’ 
education was much emphasised. 

The increasing interest tahen in girls’ education is shown by 
the eilcoxts now being made by some provinces to overhaul theiV 
systems of girls education. In the United Provinces a committee 
which met in 1927 made recommendations regarding : — 

(1) the principles on which grants should he given to muni- 

cipal and district boards for the expansion of girls’^ 
education, 

(2) the opening of additional schools for girls, 

(3) the extension of facilities for the recruitment and train- 

ing of teachers in girls^ schools, 

(4) the improvement of girls’ education generall 3 ’'. 
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In tlie Central Provinces a ooinnjittee was appointed by Oov- 
ernineni to review tlie Avliole field of priniaiy and secoiulury edn*' 
c'ation for girls. The followiitg were the main ie( ommeiulati^ais : — 

(1) A non-official publicity organisation should be set np at 

Nagpur with subsidiary committees at district liead- 
qiuuders and in municipalities to overcome the apathy 
of the public and to create a demand for girls’ edii(*a- 
tion ; 

(2) The responsibility for opening new vernacular schools for 

girls sliould be transfeiTed from Goveriimeiit to local 
authorities, who will receive grantvS-in-aid from Gov- 
ernment ; 

(3) The curricula of primary and middle schools for girls 

should be jnvised, the subjects being divided into tliree 
classes — compulsory subjects, optional subjects and extra 
subjects for study but not for examination; 

(4) Pecoramendations for an increase in the number of scliol^r- 

ships for girls and for improvement in the pav of 
teachens in girls’ schools. 

In Madras an investigation was made into the number of 
centres with a population of 2,000 and above which had no girls’ 
schools. Government accepted the policy of providing these centres 
wiih schools. As a first instalment they sanctioned the opening cf 
500 new elementary schools involving an annual recurring ex- 
penditure of Es. 1,74,288, 

Women teachers . — In some provinces the position regarding the 
supply of teachers for girls’ schools is improving. In the Eombav 
Presidenev not onlv is there an adequate supply of (jualified 
teachers but it would be possible to augment very largely the 
number of i rained teachers had not a restriction been imposed for 
e(‘onomic reasons on the output of training institutions Tii 
the Punjab the number of applicants for admission io the normal 
school for women was twice ilie numher of vacancies. In Bihar 
and Orissa the pay of women teachers in training classes and 
secondary schools has been increased in order to attract a sufiicienit 
number of ti*ained women teachers to these institutions. 

Builflin f/s . — In most provinces the education of girls is ham- 
pered because of the unsatisfactory manner in which girls’ schools 
are housed, Tn the Bombay Presidency verv few schools ai’e 
provided wiih buildings of tlxeir own while a large luimbeT of 
schools meet in unsuitable rented buildings which are often badlv 
liglited and ill-vexitilated In the Punjab very few gills’ px'i- 
mary and middle schools have buildings of their own and those 
rented or lent are very inconvenient ” and in town schools 
hundreds of (‘hildren are crowded into space which would be 
comfortable for fifty at most ”. The Inspectress of Girls’ kSehools, 
Norlh-Wesi Frontier Province, says I cannot emphasise too 
strongly the necessity for providing suitable buildings for the girls. 

1 ? 
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They need them far more than the hoy&. The latter have oppor*- 
tnnities for fresh air and exercise which the ^irls shut up in 
zenanas never get. At present when the girls come to school 
they move from one zenana to another 

Local bodies and (jirW education > — From several provinces 
come complaints of the apathy of local bodies^ especially divstrict 
boards, towards girls^ education. In the Piinjah the attitude 
of local bodies is so nngeneroiis to girls’ education that rather than 
un(lerg‘() aU the trouble needed to secure the grants-in-aid recom- 
mended by Tuspectresses, schools prefer to carry on without them as 
best they can ” and the needs of girls’ schools are pushed aside ” 
in vsomo districts because the boards think they have done their 
duty when they have spent ten per cent, of their income on 
editcation for bovs. In ihe United Provinces in some 

districts the work is well oi'ganised but many boards have 
no sense of responsibility for girls’ education ” and it is 

reported that teachers who hold the vernacular teachers’ certi- 
deate often hncl difficulty in getting posts as the boardvS either 
cannot or will not pay the salaries to which their higher quali- 
fications entitle them. In Bihar and Orissa it is reported that 
some of the local boards are very dilatory in paying women 
teachers. 

Zenana education ,. — In Bengal, there were 54 zenana governesses 
who taught l,r304 pupils hy means of house-to-house visits and by 
central gatherings. It is reported that constant changes of centres 
and pupils milifate against any real progi'ess, A scheme, based 
on the Parents’ National Union vscheine of education in' England 
was tried as an experimental measure at Dacca hut it did not 
prove a success. In Bihar and Orissa, the number of peripatetic 
teachers fell from 24 to 28 and the number of their pupils from 
455 to 488. On the other hand, there was an encouraging in- 
crease in tlie number of and iheir ptipils, '???>., from 80 and 

412 to 35 and 860. The three zenana classes at Sylhet in Assam 
contimied their work, though the number of their pupils fell from 
181 to 123. 

Ins'pccHon . — If girls’ education is to progress thorough supervi- 
sion is e>ssentinl in ordei* to encourage teachers who have not the 
stimulus of coijt<ict with flie outer world and to give guidance and 
help to those whose OAvn knowledge is usually pitifully inadequate. 
In most x^rovinces there is need for an increase in the number of 
inspectresses. In the United Provinces each inspectress supervises 
on an averagn 180 schools. It is bnpossible for her to pay even 
a brief visit to all these in a year. The inspectresses are in most 
provinces the pioneers of girls’ education. Thus in the North-West 
Froaiiier Province it is rexiorted that the satisfactory progress made 
in girls’ ediicalion is due to the personality and enthusiasm of the 
Inspectress. It is essential to increase the staff of inspectresses if 
full advantage is to be taken of the growing piihlic interest in 
girls’ education. 


Tndipienous lady teachers. 
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VI, PlJOl^BSSlONAX, AWX> Teoiinical Ebxjoaxion. 

(a) The Training oj Teachers. 

Statistics. — Tile number of students under training on Marcb. 
31j 1928^ was 29,84:1 as compared with 27,531 in the previous year. 
The details are given in the table below : — 


Hijmbes or Students undee Teainino. 



In Training 

CoUtiKGBS. 

In Nobmau and 
Training Sohooi^. 

1937. 

' 1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

Meu 




1,135 

1,157 

21,352 

23,227 

Women 

• 

• 

• 

132 

141 

4,922 

5,316 



Total 

• 

1,257 

1,298 

26,274 

28,643 


Teachers for Anglo’-V ernacular Boys^ Schools. — In some pro- 
vinces the facilities for the training of teachers for anglo-vernacular 
schools are inadequate. In Bengal the (J-overnment maintain two 
training colleges for the training of secondary school teachers, one 
at Calcutta and the other at Dacca. The total enrolment was 133. 
In view of the fact that only 4,157 ont of 22,703 teachers in the 
secondary schools of Bengal are trained there is obviously need of 
additional facilities there for the training of teachers in secondary 
schools. Assam has no training college for secondary school 

teachers. Tn the Dnited Provinces there is a shortage of trained 
undergraduates. On the other hand in the Pan jab the supply of 
trained teachers for secondary schools now exceeds the demand. 
The quality of graduates applying for adinisvsion to training colleges 
is improving. The Punjab report says, “ It is sometimes stated 
that the teaching profession is the last resort of the mediocre, but 
such a statement is not boi ne out by an examination, of the academi- 
cal attainments of vstudents now applying for admission to the 
Central Training College The Principal reports that thirteen 
students with the M.A. degree, three with the M.Sc. degree and 
several with very high classes in the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations 
were admitted As regards the Training College, Allahabad, the 
United Provinces report says, Of recent years candidates with 
superior academic qualifications have been attracted to the college ; 
of the number admitted in 1927, 14 were M.A.’s or M.Sc.’s;^o:ae 
was a first class B.vSc. and 17 were second class B.A.’vS^or B.Sc.’s 
At the Dacca Training College the siaif have been doing useful re- 
seav<di work. They contributed five papers to ihe Indian Science 
Congress and are conducting experiments on ihe teaching of English 
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bpeefb and writing and collecting niuteriuLs wiili a view to introthic- 
mg' improved luetliod.s in the teaching ul Sanskrit and Bengali, in 
Bombay, it has been r(M (»gnised, as an ideal at least, that the 
Secondary Training Collegcj exists not only to train teachers but 
also to undertake expeiiments into educational problems TLut 
more has not heeii done in this directioii in the l^ast is due pai'tly 
to tlie find that the staii have little time tor ex]jerinieiital work and 
partly to lack of funds. Bui some exporimenal Avork on the teat'h- 
ing of 3 nathematics has been done and in order to make modern 
methods of ediuaitioii more widely kn cavil the stalf have undertaken 
the publication of a series of pamxjhlets on methods of teaching and 
scliool numag'emeiit. 

T eachers for Vet'}ia<‘iil(ir TfoyiC Schools, — In all provinces consi- 
derable atteiitiou is given to the problem of training teachers for 
Aernacular s(‘hoo]s. Bxit for lack of funds progress is sIoav. In 
Assam the opening of additional training classes is ^‘one of the most 
urgent educational requirements of the province But even if 
additional facilities for training were provided it is doubtful 
whether teachers Avould take full advantage of them unless the pay 
cf trained teachers is improved. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Burma, says that uLore and ])etter vernacular normal schools 
are required. MeaiiAAdiile most vernacular teachers continue to get 
from elementary training clashes a training which is inferior but 
much better than none In the INTortli-AVest frontier ProAUiice 
the cry of the inspecting officers for more efficient teachers conti- 
nxietS ’b In BoiLibay Presidenc'y the need for a separate institAition 
situated in a rural area for the training of teachers for rural schools 
has long been recognised as one of ihe (Jiief needs of the presidency, 
but for various reasons it has hitherto not been found j)ossible to 
satisfy the need In Bihar ami Orissa the scheme for the reor- 
ganizatioji of odeixieiit ar^- training stdiofds hangdiig fire for 

financial reasoms ; mainly on this ground, too, it has met AAuth some 
opposition, but inspectors consider the present training to be un- 
satisfactory and urge that the new scheme he broiight into operation 
at an early dale so that the quality of the reacdiing in primary 
stdiools iLiay iiiq'Lrove ’b It is not easy "to deAuse a system of irain- 
iiig Anu-nacular teacdiers which is Aviihin the financial resources of 
the piNwinccB and also efficient. In the ITnited Provinces an 
ctiompt to meet the need on economical and efficient lines is being 
made by the evstablishment of central training scdiools ^b These 
] repare candidates, after a one yearbs course of training, for the 
] rim ary te ichers’ certificate examination. Each training school 
has an enrolment of d2 students. The siaff consists of a trained 
undergraduate headmaster (in gOA^ernment vseiwice) and trained 
A^ernacnlar teachers selected by the inspect oi* and lent by the district 
1 oard. GoAermnent bear all Ihe recurring charges of these central 
trainijig schools There ai‘e at present seAm of them, but the ex- 
pansion of “ompulsory ediK'aiion AA'ill necessitate the opening of at 
least 1(1 moi'e. In tlie Punjab the system AAdiei-ehy vernacular train- 
ing (lasses AA’ere attached to high schools has not proved a success. 
The Inspector of Training Institutions says that the system has 



iVbulted ill a disi^ixiation oi eiicn^y and in educatioiiaily iiubouiid as 
it places^ tlie tatiire Tillage scliool iiuisler in ii veiy iiiieoiig*eiiial at- 
nio^pkere Tlie view is now generally lield that the training 
units vshoiilil be detached irom* high schools and concejitcaied to 
l<ann iiurinal schools, 'idle JJirec'tur of Public liistrucliun, Oeu- 
tral Provinces^ suyvS, "" 3!!]iioiigh luis not been done to train stadeiiis 
to a sense ol their future responsibilities as leaders of thought and 
pioneers of progress in village coinmimities. The ideal of service 
to the coninmnily should he set before all normal school sindeals 
sc that wlieii they become teachers they can assist or take the lca{l 
ii{ all nioveiiionts to make villagers happier and more prosperous 
Similar views are stressed in the Punjab report which says, The 
teacher ha-s to play a diverse role to-day. His school is to be looked 
upon as a centre of enlightenment for the village peasantry and he 
is to be regarded as ilieir community leader and friendly guide 
Accordingly tlie pupil teachers of some training institutions ha\e 
not only been lecturing to villagers on laWvS of sanitation, health, 
benefits of eo-operation, advantages of scientific farming, etc., but 
have also opened adult schools and have even swept village streets 
and cleaned and cleared the drains This is all to the good 
vided the training institutions do not neglect their main task of 
iinj^ aiding to wstudents instruction in methods of leaching' and school 
orguiiimtion. 

2'cacliors for (jrirls^ Schools. — In most provinces the supjily of 
well-qualified women for the teaching' profession is much shorL of 
the demand although the position is improving. There is need 
es^iecially oi moi'e Hindu and Muhammadan teachers. There are, 
however, >social and economic influences at work which give some 
ground for hoxie that before long well-educated Hindu and Muham- 
madan girls may take to the teaching profesMon. In large towns 
Hindus are gradually freeing themselves from the xnirdah system 
and both ITiodus and Miihaiunuidaiis are beginning* to recognise the 
advantages vhi(‘h the leaching xirofes&ion ohors to women. As pre- 
judices die the sujiply of women teachers for the expansion of girls' 
high school education will increase and the expansion of high school 
education %vill in turn increase the r^iipply of teachers. In the 
United Prcvinces there is a training department for women 
graduates attached to the Isabella Tholnirn College, Lucknow, hut 
the enrolment at present is small, partly because there are few re- 
cruits available raid partly because the demand is limited. On the 
other hand ihe demand for admission to the three normal schools for 
girls exc'eeds the vacancies and there is need for the open- 

ing of at least two more normal schools. In the Punjab a training 
college for Avomen tea(*heTs is 3*e(juired to proAude better qualified 
mistresses and teac'hers of domestic science, games mistresses, art 
and music mistresses and fully traisied kin dergarten teachers, so 
that all s(*hools may gradiiall^^ be able to enqdoy an efficient staff 
As in the TTniied Provinces a hopeful sign is ihat the^ i^umber of 
applicants for admission to A^ernacular ti'aining iiivstitutions exceeds 
the number of vacancies. The Ciovernmeni of the Punjab are over* 





coming tlie difiGiculiy of getting girls to come from villages to the 
toivns for training by starting in rnral areas government middle 
schools with a small training class attaclied. In the North-West 
Frontier Province a Grovernment Normal vSehool for Women was 
opened in Jmie 1927. The students are of varying degrees of attain- 
ment ‘‘ spealdng diverse tongues ’h But ail are been to learn. The 
number of applications for admission is larger than wos anti- 
cipated and it is reported that there are many teacdiers employed 
iiL village schools who are anxious to be trained The following 
figures show the annual output of trained women teachers in the 
various provinces. 


Province. 




Output op tratn-ed womek 

TEACHERS POR 

Anglo - veinacnlar 
schools. 

Vernacular 

schools. 

Madras ..... 




193 

795 

Bombay ..... 




6 

202 

Bengal ..... 




23 

74 

United Provinces 




22 

90 

Punjab ..... 




19 

191 

Burma ..... 




3 

109 

Bihar and Orissa . . 





83 

Central Provinces and Berar 




.. 

64 

Assam ..... 





16 

North. West Frontier Province 




... 

14 

Delhi 





7 

Ajmer-Merwara . , » 




... 

7 

Bangalore . . , , 




6 

42 

Administered Areas . . . 




... 

66 


INDIA 


272 

1,809 


(b) Other Pi^ofessional and Technical Institutions. 

The Tiuijority of professional and technical institutions, other 
than those for the training of teachers, are not under the control of 
provincial departments of education. The information furnished 
in provincial educational reports regarding these institutions is 
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therefore incomplete and is mainly statistical. The following table 
STimmarisevS this information: — 


Types of Institutions. 

1927. 

1928. 

Institutions, 

Scholars. 

i Institutions. 

Scholars- 

Baw colleges and schools 

15 

8,213 

16 

7,732 

Medical colleges and schools , 

42 

9,607 

42 

9,168 

Engineering colleges and schools 

17 

3,644 

18 

4,283 

Agricultural colleges and schools 

22 

1,336 

21 

1,528 

Commercial colleges and schools 

158 

8,221 

160 

9,150 

Forest^ colleges . . , 

2 

129 

2 

138_ 

Veterinary colleges. 

3 

330 

3 

378 

Technical and Industrial schools 

450 

24,537 

473 

26,141 

Schools of Art - • 

11 

1,964 

11 

2,094 

Total (India) . 

720 

57,981 

746 

60,612 


YII. Edtjcatjon of Eubofeans and Anglo-Inbiaws. 


Hfatistics , — Tlie following table gives the figures for European 
schools in India : — 



- 


No. of 
Institutions. 

No of 
Scholars. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

For males , 



168 

25,098 

Bs. 

42,87,343 

For females 

* 

- 

245 

29,022 

39,38,217 


Total 

• 

413 

54,120 

1,60,3 >,844* 


* Inclusive of Ks. 68,05,284 spent on inspection, buildings and miscellaneous objects 


Of 1he 54,120 srdiolnrs in European schools, were non- 

Europeans. The total number of European scliolars, including those 
reading in institutions other ihan European schools, was 47,533. 
They were distributed as follows: — 


In arts colleges .... 

In professional colleges 

In secondary and primary schools . 
In special schools .... 

Males. 

307 

135 

22,822 

732 

Females. 

164 

112 

22,447 

814 

ToTAn 

23,996 

' -v- 

23,537 

— .. 4 


47,5n:> 
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Tlio percentage of European and Anglo-Indian scholars to popii- 
iaiioji was 18*36. 

The majority of European schools are efficient. All the large 
schools are hoarding schools and are therefore expensive. The 
following figures give iln‘ ])cu‘ei!i tag'c ol expciidiinre from public 
lands to total expend itiir(’ : — 


Province. 

Porceutage of 
ex}:ienditure on 
European education 
borne by public 
funds. 

Madias .... 






35*4> 

Bombay .... 



. 



33 7 

Bengal .... 






26-0 

United Provinces . 






40-4 

Punjab .... 






S5-4 

Burma .... 






27*3 

Biiiar and Orissa ... 






32*0 

Central Provinces and Berar , 

. 

. 

. 



29*5 

Assam ..... 






18*1 

Nortlx-Wcst Prontior Province 






37*8 

Delhi ..... 






49-0 

A j mer-Merwara 






20*3 

BalucKisiau .... 






38*8 

Bangalore .... 






32*9 

Administered Areas 






26*7 





India 

• 

33-0 


A ca*iticisni fre({iiently made is that the domiciled European and 
Anglo-Indian coinnxunity cea^e ilieir education at the end of the 
sfM'ondary school stage. As ilie lloinhay Te})oi*i sayf^» The neglect 
ly Ihiropeans of the exaniiiiatunis of the Indian uni versifies results 
in being greatly handicapped in securing einploynient.’’ 

liven when they proceed to tjie Ibiiversity tliey do not alwa^'s do as 
well as might be expected. The Euiina Director says, Anglo- 
Tiulians come to our (*olleges with a distinct advantage as regards 
familiarity with Eitglish ; they find things easy at first, but fail 
later when a])plication is necessary. The rceent records of several 
juipils who came up witli hrilliant records have heeu disappoint- 
ing On the other hand, ilie Bengal rej)ort is o])timiRtio and 
speaks of a nuivement in fai^our of university education. This 
movement ”, says the Ins])e<‘1oi* of European Scliools, is undoubt- 
ed! v due to the extended recognition granted hv the Calcutta 
Eni versify to the Canihrido-e (Vrtifieate Exarnination ; and it has 
heen further stimnlaied hv the demand for a university degree from 
tlio^e who pro])ose entering the Civil Services. There is eveiv 
indi<*ation that a new direction has heen given to the higher studies 
of A nglo-Itidians and that university qualifications will be more 
lano-ly sought after than was the case in the ])ast This move- 
ment deserves every eneonragement. The Bunjab report also 
strikes a bopePnl note and refers to yiroposals for providings facilities 
for the higher ediic-niion of the domiciled community at the Royal 
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Military School, Sanawar, and the Bishoj) Cotton School, Simla, in 
addition to the existing facilities at the Lawrence School at Cihora 
Gali. In the United Provinces there are four European Inter- 
mediate colleges which prepare hoys for admission to the degree 
classes of universities. It has heen alleged that the Cambridge 
Local examinations cut European schools off from the main system 
of Indian higher education. But it is possible, as in Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, to link up the European school 
system with the Indian University system. Provincial examina- 
tions for European schools have not proved a success. In the Central 
Provinces the departmental examinations have been abolivshed in 
favour of the Cambridge examinations. The Education Depart- 
ment of the Punjab appointed a committee to investigate the 
relation of the departmental examinations to the Cambridge 
examinations. The committee has recommended the substitution 
of the Cambridge certificate examination for the departmental high 
school examination but in order to guarantee that pupils receive 
a broad foundation of learning, certain subjects will be made com- 
pulsory Science and manual training are neglected in European 
boys’ schools, but domestic science has a prominent place in many 
girls’ schools. In Bengal and Burma girls have done better than 
boys in public examinations. The boys are worse taught ”, says 
the Burma report, for Anglo-Indian men rarely take to teaching* 
and do not consider preliminary training necessary ”, An import- 
ant development in Madras has been the amalgamation of three 
school s-^-thc Bishop Corrie TTigh School, the Doveton Boys High 
School and the St. Mark’s School, Georgetown. 

VIIT. Education of Muhammadans. 


Statistics , — The number of Muhammadan scholars in variou® 
institutions during 1927 and 1928 was as follows : — 



Number or 

Muhammauak Scholars ox March 31. 

Institutions. 

^ 1927. 

1928. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


Arts Collegesf 

Professional Collegesf • 

Second ary and Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Unrecognised Institutions 

8,456 

2,3SI 

2,437,373 

141,676 

231,273 

8,44S 

2,344 

2,166,798 

166,771 

168,281 

35 

{) 

439,846 

1,325 

76,735 

8,483 

2,353 

2,606,644 

158,096 

235,016 

Total 

2,821,109 

2,602,642 

507,950 

3,010,592 

Petcentage to population 

! 4-7 , 

8*0 

P8 

5-0 


* Separate figures for male and female schojars are not available for the year 102(5-^/ 
f Students in teacliing departments of the universities are shorra under leges. 
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These £o*iires show satisfactory progress. In. 1922-23 the num- 
ber of Muhammadan scholars was 2*1 millions. Thus within a 
period of six years the number of Muhammadan scholars has 
increased by nearly one million and the percentage to population 
has eonse(fuentlT been raised from 3-6 to 5-0. _ This is a notable 
achievement. It is also significant tliat^ the percentage of 
Miiliammadan scholars to population was 8-0 in the rase of boys and 
1-8 in the case of giils whereas the corresponding figures for 
scholars of all coninvuiiities tahcii iogethei* were T*T and 1*66 
respertirely. The majority o£ Muhammadan pupils, however, are 
reading iu the elementary classes and the community is still back- 
ward in higher education. As remarked by the Director in Dengal, 
'' action is obviomsly uetnsvsary in the direction of encouraging 
IVfiihamtnuflnii boys to remain on at school in the top four classes 
of high schools, so that more MuhamTuadaiis may he available year 
after year for passing on to increase Ihe all loo small number of 
Muslim students in colleges 


Provincial PevclopineTits ^ — ^In Madras, as a result of the recom- 
mendations of a committee appointed to re])ort on Moplah education, 
compulsory cdii<*aiion for Moplah pupils has been introduced in 
vSBveral areas and two juaior deputy inspectors were appointed diiiing 
the year, in addition to the special assistant to the district 
educational ofii<*er. Mat a] air, to supervise Moplah education. In ihe 
Bombay PresidBiicy Muhammadans are now taking moie ‘.dvantage 
(Imn formerly of tlie facilities provided for higher ajid secondary 
(MliK'aiion. They are assisted to do so by a liberal provision of 
&c]ioln7Mu])s proAuded by CioA^ernmmont and from private sources 
and by special concessions. In govermneiif seenndary schools 15 
per cent, of the places are reseiwed lor Muhammadans and 22| per 
cent, of the Muhammadan puinls in each school are given free 
education. But the Director says that I^Miammodan pupils are 
handicapped by their late start in education, which is due to the 
fact that it is a common practice for Muhammadan hoys to attend 
a Quran school before they begin their secular education. In vSind 
there has been in recent years u great awakening among’st Muham- 
madans and the community aiV now making earnest ehorts to 


recover the gimind they have hish As a result of the increased 
prosperity which is CMpected io follow the completion of the Sukkiir 
Barrage there will prol^ably be a demand for boys with a secondary 
education. The Direct or thinks that for Muhammadan boys 
especially there will be openingvS because it may be said of Mubam- 
madans that a knowledge of English does not necessarily make 
a man disinclmed for manual labour The aloofness of 

Muhammadans from the general scheme of secular education has 
tor 77iany years been one of the most serious obstacles to the 
^lucational piogress of Bengal, The Board of Secondary Education 
Duroa has set it.e f to bring the Madrasahs within' the general 
eclnoational system by devising courses which will combine general 
tiainino- with special Islamic subjects and the Quran schohs are 
gradually adopting a secular curriculum. In the Calcutta 
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Madrasali a revised course of studies, involving additional staff, 
scholarsliips and stipends lias been introduced. In secondary 
schools Muliamniadan pupils enjoy special concessions — reservation 
of places ill government and aided schools, the grant of special 
scholarships and stipends and free studentships to the extent of 
fifteen per cent, of the enrolment of Muhammadan boys. The Dacca 
TJniversity received some generous donations for the grant of 
scholarships and stipends to students of the Muslim Hall. In the 
Punjab the total number of Muhammadan pupils exceeds the com- 
bined total for Hindus and Sikhs by over 20,000. But the 
advantage has been won in the primaiy stage of education ; at the 
high school and university stages Muhammadans are behind 
Hindus. The facilities provided in the Punjab for English edu- 
cation in rural areas by the introduction of optional English im 
vernacular schools has been a boon to Muhammadan agriculturists, 
the majority of whom cannot afford to send their children to high 
schools. In the United Provinces, maktabs enjoy popularity 
because they offer religious instruction and provide a living to 
local maul vies But Islamia schools are making no progress 

partly because of the apathy of district boards and partly because of 
their inferiority to ordinary schools. The need for a greater 
infusion of Muhammadan teachers in the staff employed by district 
board is emphasised in the United , Provinces report, which says,. 

The boards will be hastening the advent of the desirable con- 
summation of an ordinary mixed primary school for all classes of 
the community if they put forth special efforts to obtain and appoint 
a larger proportion of Muslim teachers in their schools In the 
North-West Frontier Province a programme for the expansion of 
education in the tribal territories has been fomulated. It aims at 
doubling the present expenditure in fi.ve years and includes provi- 
sion for raising the anglo-vernacular middle school at^ Paraehinar 
to the high school stage in fulfi.lment of a promise made to the 
local inhabitants by the late I/ord Minto ’’ in 1908. The benefits of 
education are being appreciated even in outlying districts of the 
Frontier and it is interesting to note that in the Islamia College and 
collegiate school at Peshawar there are as many as 36 students who 
came from over the border. The Principal of the Islamia College 
says that the needs of the college are many and urgent for the' 
college is now like a growing youth whose clothes have become too 
small for him In Bihar and Orissa the question of improving 
the finances of madrasahs by charging fees was considered. The 
decision was left to the managing committees and it is significant 
that some of these favoured the practice on the ground that it would' 
result in parents sending their children to school more regularly 
In Assam good progress was made; the percentage increase of 
Muhammadan pupils duiung the year was 15*9 as against 0-8 for 
all pupils. 

Language Problems, — ^There has been a great development in the 
use of Urdu by the Muhammadan community in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during the last fifteen years. The development has been 
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jpurposive and is a symptom of the strengthening of the Islamic 
spirit throughout the cornmnnity. The local vernacular is common- 
ly used, especially in Gujarat, by many of the Muhammadans who 
have chosen that their children should be educated through the 
medium of Urdu. Urdu is popular, partly because it is written in 
the Persian script and partly because the ideas contained in the text 
books which are written in the local vernacular do not appeal to 
Muhammadans. On the other hand there can be no doubt that 
Muhammadan pupils are handicapped by the necessity imposed on 
them of learning two vernaculars. In Burma there are similar 
difficulties. The mother tongue of the Muhammadan population in 
Bxirma is Burmese but Muhammadans have demanded instruction 
also in Urdu. Directions were issued during the year that the 
teaching of Burmese should he compulsory wherever Burmese is the 
mother tongue. The retention of Urdu as a second language for 
Muhammadan children is demanded by the comniunit^T” on the 
ground that their religioiis books are written in Urdu. The Direc- 
tor says, The production of Muhammadan religious books in 
Burmese may help, and wealthy Muhammadans could hardly find a 
better means of serving their religion and enlightening their 
community. The problem is still far from solved, but the 
Muhammadan has made a great stride if he has begun to realize 
the prime necessity of using the mother tongue as the main medium 
-of instruction ’h 

IX. Education of thf Defbessed Classes. 


StatisfAcs , — The number of depressed class pupils under instruc- 
tion in the seven major provinces was as follows: — 


Province. 

'Nttmbeb of pupils ok 
March 31. 

Increase 

or 


19^7. 

1928. 

Decrease. 

Madras ...... 

27S,92e 

202,540 

+ IS,6I4 

Bombay 

60,260 

61,650 

+ 1,490 

Bengal ...... 

344,179 

367,910 

+ 23,731 

United Provinces .... 

94,669 

104,181 

+ 9,512 

Punjab ...... 

19,502 

26,731 

+ 7,229 

Biliar ond Orissa 

2o,006 1 

25,608 

+602 

Central Provinces and Berar 

34,531 

40,848 

+6,317 

Total 

i 

852,073 

919,568 

4 67,495 


There are no depressed classes in Burma, while in Assam it is 
not possible to distinguish these classes from the aboriginal and hill 
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tril>es. Figures for minor j^roTinces and administered areas are not 
readily available. Tbe increase of 7-9 per cent, in the number of 
pupils compares favourably with the pex'centage (5*5) for pupils of 
all communities taken together. But the number of depressed class 
pupils under instruction in 1927-28 was only three per cent, of the 
population, as against 4*76 per cent, for pupils of all communities. 

The education of the depressed classes has received special atten- 
tion in all the provinces. In Madras^ the policy that all publicly 
managed schools should be accessible to the depressed classes has 
been continued and, in 1927-28, 111 schools held in agrahamms^ 
chavadies, etc., from which the depressed clasvS children were ex- 
cluded, were removed to places accessible to them. One hundred 
and twenty-eight schools located in private rented buildings were 
also removed to suitable ones and 55 schools were constructed during 
the year in places accessible to the depressed classes. Of 16,419 
schools under public management, 14,287 are accessible to the 
children of depressed classes, while in 6,421 such children are ad- 
mitted freely. The total number of Adi-X)ravida and Adi-Andhra 
scholars in ordinary public schools rose from 228,511 to 241,682, 
i,e., by 5-75 per cent. The Madras Tjobour Department huvS conti- 
nued its activities in providing special facilities for the spread of 
education among the depressed classes. The number of elementary 
schools, including night schools, started by tbis Department in the 
sixteen districts where the labour staff is working was 1,178 up to 
the end of the year under report. The Department also maintains 
hostels and awards boarding grants to pupils and stipends for 
teachers in training. During the year, 610 educational, 110 indus- 
trial and 10 commercial scholarships were granted to pupils qf the 
depressed classes. In the Bomhay Prenidency there were 555 special 
primary schools for depressed classes, with 19,262 pupils in them. 
The Director supports the view that the maintenance of special 
schools is not in the interests of the community, as being calculated 
to stereotype and perpetuate the conditions of untouchability from 
which the depressed classes are seeking to escape, hut he is not in 
favour of closing all the special schools immediately. He, however, 
thinks that by securing the attendance of depressed class children 
in the ordinary s<;hools not only is the prejudice against them 
gradually diminished but by their receiving education with the 
more advanced castes they will be more likely to progress 
Among the baclrward classes in Bengal^ the Mahishyas, I^amasudras 
and Pods appear to be making steady progress in education. Hon- 
official bodies — ^missionary societies, the Hindu Belief Society, the 
Society for the Improvement of Backward Classes and the Boards of 
Sonthal Education — are doing excellent work in maintaining and 
aiding schools for the depressed classCvS and aborigines. In the 
United Provinces the number of special institutions for depressed 
classes and their enrolment increased from 814 and 22,926 
respectively to 869 and 27,020 respectively. The majority of pupils, 
however, were receiving instruction in the ordinary schools. On 
the recommendation of a committee appointed to enquire into and 
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report on tie state of primary education of boys of educationally 
backward communities, whicbL submitted its report early in 1927, 
additions have been made to the district board education rules to the 
effect that in areas occupied by members of the depressed classes the 
hoard should establish boards’ ordinary primary schools in prefer- 
ence to establishing special schools exclusively for these classes, 
that the board may appoint a supervisor for depressed class schools, 
provided that he is fit tor the post and belongs to the depressed 
classes, and that in boards’ primary and aided schools established 
in areas in which these classes are resident the teachers should, as 
far as possible, be drawn from the depressed classes. Towards the 
close of the year, an officer was placed on special duty in the Punjab 
to examine the problem and submit definite proposals and sugges- 
tions for the consideration of Government. Meanwhile special 
measures have been taken for the encouragement of education 
amongst the depressed classes, as a result of which the number of 
pupils in all kinds of educational institutions has increased from 
8,042 in 1923 to 26,731 in 1928. This large increase has occurred 
mainly in ordinary schools. Members of the depressed community 
possessing the requisite qxialifications are now freely admitted to 
normal schools. During the year, six members of the depressed 
community were trained as junior vernacular teachers and two as 
senior vernacular teachers. In Bihar and Orissay the number of 
special schools for untouchables and their enrolment increased from 
222 and 5,633 respectively to 233 and 5,989 respectively. While it 
is said that caste prejudice is gradually breaking down in the Orissa 
division as a whole, it is still strong in some parts, boys of the 
untouchable castes having to sit apart in many of the ordinary 
schools and outside the school altogether when it is held in a private 
baithaka or temple ”, But Government have taken special measures 
to help the depressed classes. They have appointed temporarily a 
special inspecting staff consisting of one senior and two junior 
officers to stimulates education amongst these classes. In the Central 
Provinces the total number of pupils belonging to the depressed 
classes increased hy 171 only. In the ISTerbudda circle the number 
who complete the primary course is small, owing to the apathy 
of parents, need for earning money, lazy habits of mind and body 
and neglect by teachers The last factor operates powerfully to 
discourage attendance ; we are told that there are still many schools 
where boys are seated separately from other pupils; sometimes they 
are not given anything to sit on while others sit on tatpattie^s 
Conditions are much better in the Nagpur circle where the 
children of these classes sit and mix freely with those of other 
castes The general impression which the provincial reports give 
IS that there are economic, social, political and religious influences 
at work making for the uplift of the depressed classes. There are 
indications that they are becoming conscious of the value of their 
services to the community and consequently have rights which they 
can assert. Social reformers, from humanitarian motives, are at 
work among them. Political organisations now make the uplift of 
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the depressed classes a plank in their programmes and religious 
bodies axe striving to bring these classes within their fold. With 
all these influences at work there is good hope for the future. 

X. MiSCELIiANEOXJS. 

Education in legislative bodies. — Both the central and provincial 
legislatures continued to evince a keen interest in all matters relat- 
ing to education. In Madras, a resolution was moved recommend- 
ing that independent medical practitioners be appointed to teach 
physiology and hygiene and to take charge of medical inspection 
and physical training in all schools and colleges maintained by 
Oovernment and local bodies ’’ but it was withdrawn on the 
Minister giving an assurance that the matter would be investigated 
by the Director of Public Instruction. The Legislative Council of 
Bengal accepted a resolution to the effect that steps should be taken 
to approach the G-ovemment of India for securing the proceeds of 
fhe export duty on jute for the province of Bengal to he utilized for 
the purpose of agriculture and sanitary improvement and free com- 
pulsory primary education in the province Another resolution 
asked that the budget provision for direct grants to non-government 
secondary schools for Etiropeans and Anglo-Indians should he re- 
fused, but it was withdrawn. In the United Provmces, the attitude 
of the Council was one of vigilant sympathy. Among the import- 
ant matters raised by members during the debates were girls^ 
education and grants to the Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim 
Universities. The Government promised to give a high place to 
girls’ education in the list of educational demands and to consider 
the possibility of making additional grants to the two universities. 
Other matters brougKt under criticism or review were university and 
intermediate education. The attitude of the Punjab Council also 
has been encouraging towards education in general and that of 
girls in particular. In regard to the latter, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that all additional funds available for education should 
be spent on girls’ schools. In Bihar and Orissa, three resolutions 
concerning educational matters were discussed. One of these, 
recommending Government to take steps to make arrangements for 
the military training of students of all secondary schools, was 
adopted hut Government were unable to accept it. The other two 
resolutions were withdrawn : one of them related to a revision of 
•courses of study and to the curtailment of the period of school 
education, while the other recommended that no restrictions should 
be imposed on local bodies as regards the number of upper primary 
schools to be maintained by them. It is reported from Bomd)ay 
that education bulks larger than any other subject in the questions 
asked in the Legislative Council ” but that these questions were 
mostly of petty, personal and local importan^’e In February 
1928, a resolution to the effect that directions he issued to all provin- 
cial Governments to provide special facilities for the education of 
the untouchables and other depressed classes was accepted by the 
Legislative Assembly. 
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The Chiefs' Colleges . — There are fi^e chiefs^ colleges for the 
sons and relatives of Indian princes and noblemen. They are con- 
ducted on English public school lines. Their enrolment during 
the year was as follows: — 


Mayo College, Ajmer 

. 

. 


108 

Aitcliison College, Lahore 

. 

. 


110 

Daly College, Indore . 

. 

. 


69 

Kajikumar College, Rajkot . 

. 

. 
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Rajknmar College, Raipur 

. 

■ 


50 


381 


These colleges prepare candidates mainly for the Diploma 
Examination of the Grovernment of India. Of the 22 candidates 
who appeared at the examination, sixteen jpassed, five of wholn 
obtained distinction inai’ks in one or more subjects. The Mayo 
College also prepares candidates for the Higher Diploma Examina- 
tion. The total number of boys in the post-diploma classes was 
ten, Eive candidates appeared for the Higher Diploma Examina- 
tion of whom four were successful. 

Bog Scouts and Girl Guides . — ^All provinces report a rapid 
expansion of the boy scout movement during the year. The Pun-- 
jab report says that it is probable that this great institution is the 
most powerful influence for good in our schools Bomibay says 
that the scouts are the pioneers of social work in Ahmedabad 
and rendered valuable assistance to the Gujarat flood relief 
committee ; Madras reports that scouting has spread to every 
corner of the province and there is enthusiasm for the movement 
throughout the presidency ; in the North-West Frontier Province 
there was great keenness and the movement was extended to verna- 
cular schools; in the United Provinces a marked feature during 
the year was the success of the training camps and the enthusiasm 
of tiie teachers who attended them ; in Burma proposals for the 
extension of scouting to villages were adopted and financed by 
Government; in the Central Provinces an excellent building was 
constructed from voluntary subscriptions to serve as the head- 
quarters of the Jubbulpore scouts; in Bihar and Orissa good 
work, including social iservice at melas, is being done in Bengal 
** the movement continues to gain in populairty But there is a 
tendency to sacrifice quality to quantity. Thus the Burma Director 
says, Too many of our troops have existed mainly to wear scout- 
ing uniform and turn out for occasional jamborees or entertain- 
ments — scouting in Burma will satisfy or disappoint its supporters 
in proportion to its success in providing boys with a constant ideal 
of conduct and with regular occupations and interests ; in the 
Punjab it is reported that mere display is given undue promi-^ 
nence : in Bihar and Orissa difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping the true scout spirit alive ’h These defects are due to the 
dearth of well-trained scoutmasters. 
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The girl guide movement is progressing, especially in Madras 
and the United Provinces. In the latter province Government 
have helped the Girl Guides Association with a recurring grant of 
Rs. SjOOO per annum. The Association was thus able to obtain the 
services of a trainer from England and her appointment has been 
fully justified by the results achieved. In all provinces the main 
obstacle in the way of expansion, apart from the usual diflaculties 
attendant on girls^ education generally, is the want of suitable 
guiders. As the Burma report says, It is often difficult to get 
any one outside the school to help, and when a school mistress who 
has been trained for the work is transferred it is impossible to re- 
place her 

'Education of defectives . — The provision made for the education 
of deaf-mute and blind children in the different provinces is indi- 
cated in the following table : — 


Province. 

Ko. OF 

Schools. 

!N'o. OF Phfils. 

Por d eaf- 
mutes. 

For the 
blind. 

Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind, 

Total. 

Madras .... 

3 

3 

164 

100 

264 

Bombay .... 

4 

3 

145 

126 

271 

Bengal .... 

6 

1 

197 

76 

273 

Punjab . • . . ! 


1 

... 

25 

25 

Burma * . . , 


2 

... 

48 

48 

Bibar and Orissa 


2 

... 

69 

69 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 

... 

20 


29 

Total 

14 

12 

626 

444 

070 


In addition to the schools included in the above table there are 
a school for the deaf and dumb in Burma, a school for defectives in 
the Punjab and a school for the blind in Bombay, about which the 
provincial reports have not given details. Other schools which may 
be mentioned are the Children’s House at Kurseong, Bengal, and 
the leper schools at Purulia in Bihar and Orissa, and at Bapatla in 
Madras. The Kurseong institution, which is intended for physi- 
cally and mentally deficient European children, had 19 pupils on 
its rolls. The othW two institutions were attended by 148 and five 
pupils respectively. 

Unrecognised Institutions . — The number of unrecognised insti- 
tutions decreased by 302 from 3e5,216 to 34,914 and their enrolment 
by 13,080 from 628,146 to 615,066. Most of these institutions teach 
only the rudiments of education, combined with some religious 
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iastructiou of aa elemeatary nature. More than half of them are 
located in Burma where almost all are monastic schools. The 
number of these during the year was 18,325 with an enrolment of 
197,441 pupils. The only provinces which recorded an increase in 
the number of unrecognised schools were the Punjab (393), Bihar 
and Orissa (24) and Coorg (10). Among the institutions for higher 
and secondary education, the more prominent are the Indian 
Women’s University at Poona, the Kabindra College, Goila, 
Bakarganj, and the Santineketan Institution, Bolpur, in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, and the Arya Samaj institution at Gurukula and 
the Muhammadan Madrasah at Deoband in the United Provinces. 
The number of “ national ” schools, which are a relic of the non- 
co-operation movement, is dwindling fast. 

A. H. MACKENZIE. 
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lienerai nummary ot Jbcsucatso^iai insiitutious and Scholai's, 




Percentage of Scholars to population. ^ 

Eecognized 

192S. 

7-29 

1'5S 

Institutions. 

1927. 

0*91 

1*46 

All Institutions. 

1028. 

1927. 

Area In square niiks . 

'Popniaf ion - 
2d ales .... 
Feiunlrs . * 

i.opl.nso 

127,0-12.4(13 

120,285.‘L93 

^Malos . 
Females 

Total , 

7-70 

1-66 

7-33 

1*53 

0 Total 

2i7 327,916 

4-51 

4*26 

4 76 

TsT 

Becogrdi?ed Instimtions. 

Institutions. 


Scholars. 


►^tages of 

Instruction 
of Scholars 
entered in 
column 4. 

1928. 

1027. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1928. 

1927. 

5 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 


1 

2 

+ 1 

+ 4 

~6 

+ 53 

+ 599 

+ 5,9S2 

+ 127 

4 

6 

7 ' 

tJniverBitics 

For ^lales. 

Arts CollegeR . 

PpofoEeioTial CoLegts 

Hierl. Sc’iouls . * 

?Iokb fM-hnds 

Prim ry >t‘n«iok . 

.spec’ 'TSebt k*- • • 

IS 

217 

64 

2 197 

s.o28 

DkjCdh 

9,8 8 

14 

213 

70 

2,444 

7.929 

162,060 

9,711 

(0)7,562 

04,632 

16,962 

771,927 

1,083,289 

7,601,667 

340.571 

7 053 

63 996 

17,434 

744,444 

971,217 

7,290,546 

316,113 

+ 509 

+ 636 

-472 

+ 27,483 

+112,072 

+ 371,121 
+ 24,458 

C fa')21,213 

} '>140,962 
> /c) 1,705 
\ (aU2,664 
V, (b) 2,S89 
J(el#576.920 
J ^d) 195.007 
J (e)340,697 
\ fd)742,592 
(<5]t7,P61,667 

Tutalb 

189,792 

183,033 

+6,759 

9,939,048 

1 9 4a3,7rio 

+ 535,298 1 

For F t "I aiC'” 




1 

1 



" 

Arts Cuikt-es . 

10 

19 


1 320 

12.*^4 

+ 66 

f (a)279 

*5 (b)733 






1 


1 (O) 7308 

Proff Sbional C ol leges 


7 


200 

1 182 

+ 18 

f (a}149 

1 (b) 45 

Rieli RchDTds . 

262 

243 

+ 19 

56,927 

49,757 

+ 7,170 

i (0)2)5,991 
1 fd}30,916 

?didd e N'hoolb 

712 

722 

.--.10 

90,411 88,649 

+ 1,762 

1 fAVfi QliA 

Priruirv Scaoo s • • 

28 651 

26k&2 

+1 909 

1,051 301 

966,214 

+ 85,087 

{d)§l,O51,801 

Spr.^ial 9v o<ds 

352 

328 

+ 24 

13,387 

32,491 

+896 



30,003 

28,001 

1 +2,002 

1,213,546 

1,318,647 

+ 94,999 


Fr.rer»i 1^,113. td Institutions 





1 



For Tlixn's . « • 

.31 53G 

32 198 

— 5f>2 

515,854 

, 566,110 

-20,256 


For Fi mab « 

3,378 

3,0S8 

+ 290 

69,212 

1 62,036 

+ 7,176 


1 . 1. 1^ 

3J,9U 

35,210 

-302 

(;15,006 

6-2S,l-4G 

-13,080 


<3 land T<itals 

1 2.54,724 

210,261 

+ 8,k50 

11,775 222 

1 

11,157,496 

+ 617,726 



f*.' It < 7 rjidnato and jjn8t*L'radiuite <'laK'3c-, ’ Includes 3 scholars in Intermediate classes. 

{V lu Tntt rnu dia^e fl.ie'^es. f'TiicludeH 2 scholars in secondary stage. 

In Seernidarv ^fu^e t Includes ISO scholars in primary stage in Bangalore. 

,'di In Frhnai^ Ptairo § Includes 49 scholars in secondary stage. 

^e Inelrider 2ii0 s^diolar'^ of t mfessional colleges in Burma and lOI Law scholars in Delhi. 

K- B 1. — There are also 0 Boards of F^econdary and Intermediate Edticabiou in British India which are not 
fiCpara'ciT bIiowh in this table. ^ i.- t, 

N. B.* ^.—Details under eoliiiuu 7 do not hi some cases agree with the totals under column i as classification oy 
‘.in"G In of *i\\ eeholars has not been furnished by all provinces. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

1. School Year, — In. these tables the school year is assumed to coincide 

with the financial year, to extend from April 1st of one year to 

March 31st of the next, though in actual practice some institutions, e,g,, 
European schools, may close in December and others, e,g.y colleges in May. 

2. Becognisecl Institutions are those in which the course of study fol- 
lowed is that which is prescribed^ or recognised by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by a University or a Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education constituted by law and which satisfy one or more of 
these authorities, as the case may be, that the;^ attain to ^ a reasonable 
standard of efficiency. They are open to inspection and their pupils are 
ordinarily eligible for admission to public examinations and tests held by 
the Department or the University or the board. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions are those which do not come under ihe^ above 
definition of recognised institutions. They are for the most part indige- 
nous institutions for education of a religious character. 

4. Other sources include income from endowments, subscriptions, con- 
tributions, etc. 

5. Oliassification, — In tables lY-A and iIV-B, Class I represents the 
lowest class in the school, whether called infant class, sub-standard^ A or 
Class I. Where the number of school classes exceeds 10, the additional 
classes should be entered in the space left blank below X and numbered 
for the purposes of this table XI and XII, 

6. Intermediate colleges and examinations, — ^An Intermediate college 

means an institution preparing students for admission to the degree courses 
of a University or for entrance into vocational colleges. The Intermediate 
examination means an examination qualifying for admission to a course 
of studies for a degree. 

7. European scholars are included in the General Summary and General 
Tables , II-A and B, IV-A and B, V-A and B, VTII and IX, The 
expenditure on European Schools is included in the General Summary and 
General Tables III-A and B. Teachers in European vSchools are included 
in Tables VI-A and B. 

8. All statistics refer to llecognised Institutions only, except where 
side-headings for Unrecognised Institutions are entered. 

9. In Tables IV-A and B and V-A and B, the top-heading Hindus'^* 
may be sub-divided into such necessary sub-headings as may be considered 
suitable in each province, e.g., ‘‘Higher castes” and “Depressed” or 
“Backward classes”, or “Brahmins” and “Non-Brahmins”, etc. [In 
the consolidated tables for all India, all Hindu scholars will, however, 
be entered in one column only.] 

10. Table IX is prepared at the end of each Quinquennium and gives 
figures for the last year oi tlie Quinquennium only. 
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I. — Classification of Educational Institutions. 





For Males. 





Foe Females. 


— 

Government. 

District Board. 

Municipal 

Board. 

< 

0 

'rt 

t) 

'J'otal. 

-+3 

d 

CP 

n 

g 

? 

0 

0 

rX3 

U 

03 

0 

w 

0 

V 

"ao 

5 

cS c8 

d» 0 

;gfq 

1 

rd 

•fH 

< 

ns 

« 

ns 

1 

Total. 


1 

3 

3 

i 

5 

0 

'7 

s 


10 

11 

12 

BBCOGNISED 

INSTIl'TJTIONS. 









! 

1 




Universities 




15 


15 


... 

... j 


... 

... 

Boards of Secondary 

4 



2 


6 


... 

! 

... 

... 

... 

and Intermediate 













Education 













Colleg’es — 






130 






10 

Arts and Science'^ 

33 

1 


S3 

14 

3 

... 


6 

1 

Law 

4 

... 


3 

7 

14 


... 


.. 

... 


Medleiue 

Education 

1 

14 

... 

1 

1 

1 


9 

15 

“'2 


... 

1 

3 

“‘1 

1 

6 

Engineering . 

6 



1 

... 

7 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Agriculture . 

6 



... 

1 

7 


... 



... 

... 

Commerce 

1 



5 

1 

7 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Forestry 

3 



... 


2 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Veterinary Science 

3 


... 

‘"47 


3 

*”2 



... 

... . 

9 

Intermediate and 2ad 
grade Colleges- 

26 


1 

13 

87 

... 


7 


Totals 

101 

1 

2 

141 

36 

281 

7 

... 

... 

17 

2 

26 

High Schools 

317 

132 

92 

1,417 

539 

2,497 

37 


4 

210 

5 

262 

295 

Middle f English . 

lOS 

351 

143 

2,113 

684 i 

1 

3,394 

19 

'“2 

12 

^ 247 

15 

SehoolB 

50 

3,864 

104 

1,096 

20 ' 

5,134 

79 

30 

61 

, 241 

6 

417 

28,651 

Primary Schools 

2,646 

54,922 

4,226 

96,(26 

10,8-28 

1,68,648 

349 

3,336 

3,292 

t 17 995 

3,679 

Totals 

8,116 

59,269 

4,565 

1,00,652 

12,071 

1,79,673 

484 

3,368 

8.369 

1 18,699 

3,705 

29,625^ 

Special School® 






11 







Art 

6 

iLJu. 


4 

1 

... 

... 


1 ... 

... 

... 

Law 

2 





2 





... 

4 

181 

Medical . 

IB 



2 

8 

28 

“2 


... 

2 

'”3 

Normal and Train- 
ing. 

Engineering 'f' ^ . 

I 415 

67 

“ 13 

44 


54B 

90 

‘‘3 

2 

83 

! « 



1 

1 

11 

5 

... 

... 

! '”73 

... 

”*S5 

Techiucal and Indus- 
trial. 

110 

“'24 

8 

212 

25 i 

388 



7 

Commercial . 

^ IS 

... 

1 

28 

101 

148 



... 

! ® 

... 

D 

1 

Agricidtural . 

0 


1 

3 


13 


... 1 


i 1 

... ' 

Reformatory . 




2 


11 


1 — 


! 

... ^ 

4 

Schools for Defec- 
tives. 

1 



24 

... 1 

25 


... 

... 

1 4 

1 

15 

Schools for Adults . 

9 

2,549 

1 225 

L70S 

778 

5,320 


4 

M. 

11 

’"3 ' 

Other Schools . 

G6 

21 


2,539 

689 

3,329 

‘’*6 

6 

1 

41 

0 / 

Totals 

j 681 

2,661 

1 262 

4,627 

1,607 

9,838 

103 

13 

3 

220 

Vo\ 

1 352 

Totals toe Bbcog- 
i?iSED Institu- 
tions. 

3,902 

61,931 

1 4,829 

1 

1,05,437 

13,714 

1,89, 813 

594 

3,381 

3,372 

1 18,9.36 

3,720 

j 30,003 

UNRECOGNISED 

INSTITUTIONS 


21 

11 

114 

31,390 

31,536 


1 

3 

25 

3/349 

/ 3/37S 

1 

1 

GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL Institutions. 

3,902 

61,962 

4 840 

1,05,551 

45,104 

2,21,349 

594 

3,^ 

3.37S 

1 

18,961 

7 069 

83,381 
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Educational Institutions for Males. 



1 • 

Aided 


Unaided. 

1 

1 

Grrand 
total of 
scholars 
on rolls 

Grand 
total of 
average 
attendance 

Grand 
total of 
residents 
in 

approved 

hostels. 

Number 
ef females 
included 
in 

column 

16. 

1 Scholars 
on roll 
on JVfarcli 
81st. 

j Average 
daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. o£ 
residents 
in 

approved 

hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on Karch 
SlBt. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No of 
residents 
in 

approved 

hostels. 

1 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

2,942 

498 

’*’ 54 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

1 

1 

j 

! 

1 43,889 

*,’729 

913 

165 

657 

*’i.005 

15 

38,212 

3,652 

908 

147 

556 

81a 

15 

16,002 

777 

433 

21 

527 

‘*’430 

15 

10,852 

1,924 

*'* 55 
202 

9,404 

1,511 

49 

125 

7 I 383 O 

7,533 

3,636 

1,168 

2,064 

931 

1,478 

138 

378 

62.531 

0,560 

3,405 

1,119 

1,832 

822 

1,151 

136 

354 

23,257 

1,353 

1,450 

841 

1,595 

829 

491 

79 

277 

770 

6 

133 

11 

1 

1 

50,873 

44,202 

17,206 

13,033 

11,089 

3,494 

89,156 

77,900 

30,172 

931 

454,490 

230,752 

115,651 

3,561,330 

389,686 

186,670 

114,309 

2 896,996 

41,742 

11,975 

9,779 

11,024 

137.384 

59,595 

1,575 

330,177 

108,155 

45,031 

1,257 

243,871 

6,099 

1,201 

208 

1,610 

771,937 
382,919 
! 700,370 

7,661,667 

657,325 
309,647 
582,860 
! 5,987,883 

64 003 
17,609 
41,006 
15,159 

— ~ 

10.825 
6..SU 
46,775 
664, 173 

4,36^223 

3,586,661 

74,520 

508,731 

398,314 1 

9,118 

9,816,883 

7,537,715 

137,777 

728,387 

213 

306 

2,696 

25 

9,769 

1,899 

161 

380 

827 

46,938 

93,593 

137 

296 

2,522 

23 

7,536 

1,607 

139 

392 

630 

37,421 

76,754 

’“l08 

1,197 

3,140 

88 

15 

380 

513 

‘£o47 

22 

’“737 

70 

439 

1.838 

4,596 

18,536 

30,686 

... '' ! 
'”639 j 
66 1 

400 1 

1,473 1 

3,392 

14.696 

23.697 

’”263 

54 

27 

”*636 

2,094 

199 

5,162 

23,445 

2.219 

21,821 

.. 7,448 

546 

1,891 

852 

143,552 

131,342 

1,561 

107 

4,674 

21,410 

2,023 

17,353 

5,856 

431 

1,746 

649 

109,830 

106,219 

96 

i;416 

14.902 

975 

4,691 

144 

261 

1.730 

530 

^906 

51 ’ 

95 

218 

505 

259 

143 

401 

2,206 

156.807 

127,457 

7,488 ' 

56,924 

44,373 

982 

340.571 

271,908 ' 

28,650 ’ 

3,881 

4,569,403 

3,758,320 

99,213 

578,688 ' 

453,776 1 

18,594 

9,94^61(7 ' 

7,687,523 

196,^ 

733,197 

3,567 

2,704 


540,195 

364,021 

979 

545,854 

367,576" 

979 

32,992 

4,572,970 

3,761,024 

99,218 

1,138,883 

817,797 " 

14,573 

10,492,464 

8,255,099 ^ 

197,578 

766,191 
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II-B.— Distribution of Scholars attending 



I GOTIENMINT. 

OlSTElCT BOAED 

Municibal Boaed, 

— 

Scholars 
enroll 
on March 
Slsfc. 

Average 

daily 

attend 

ance 

No. of re- 
shlents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
i on roll 
on March 
Slsfc. 

Average 

daily- 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
resident 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

-1 

f Scholars 
® on roll 
on Marei 
33 St. 

5 Avorag-e 
daily 

1 attend- 
ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents 
. on ap“ 
proved 
hostels. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ESABiisra— 










m begogni=;ed 

INSTITITTIOHS. 










irKIVSBSlTT AND In- 
tebmediate Iddca- 
TION (<J)- 






1 


1 


Artg and Science (&) 
]MGdicine 

Education . 

432 

'' 48 

375 

45 

293 

44 



... 


... 

... 

Totals 

480 

420 

337 



i ... 

1 

... 


... 

Sc HOOL AND Special 
Editc \tion. 










In High Sehoo'^s 
„ THiddle f 

10 314 
1,001 

8,349 

1,520 

974 

68 

395 

90 

17S 

70 

' 22 

500 

1,400 

460 

1,149 

23 

Schools 

Primary Schools 

10,648 
22 831 

7,509 
16,661 

112 

o 

2,154 

236,833 

1,694 

171,790 

58 

9,648 

15.3,806 

7,3,9 

106,973 

... 

Totals 

45,784 

33,042 

1,163 

239,272 

173,732 i 

SO 

165,334 

116,131 

23 

In Medical Schools 
,, Normal and Training 
Schools 

j, Teohnioal and Indus* 
trial Schools 
, j Commercial Schools 
,» Ajarienltural Schools 
,, Schools for Adults . 
,, Other Schools . 

130 

2,6C9 

408 

“*137 

145 

2,418 

292 

103 

131 

1,775 

S 

47 

■’ 79 
157 

... 

48 

70 

115 

*45 

23 

i 

28 

**■ 27 

... 

I’OTALfe 

3 293 

2,958 

1.017 

283 

233 

68 

28 

27 

... 

TOrAL«i EOS BECOtrNIS- 

ED Institutions 

49,657 

36,420 

3,436 

239,555 

173,965 

148 

165,332 

136,153 

23 

IN TJNPECOGNISED 

institutions. 




34 

23 


239 

152 

... 

grand TOTAI*^ AUL 

institutions for 
FEMALES 

19,557 

16,420 

3,416 

239589 

173,088 

148 

165,621 

116,310 

23 

GRAND TOTATS ALL 
INSTITUTl 0 N S — 

males and fe- 
males 

358,614 

203,465 

47,601 ■ 

4,132.988 

3,135 ^88 

1 

37,500 

763,776 

674,043 

2,269 


m f “9 following snbjeets fhouia be entered under only one head. 

(6) Inoluclea ml sohola^vs m Onenfal CoUeqes. -» xiytiu, 
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Educational Institutions for Females. 



58 



* Include Swrvetf Schools. 



Recosm-'Ed unaided iNsxrriraioKs, 


59 



''iDclade Survey Schools, 
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ni-A— Expenditure on Education for Males— eoncid. 


lOlAL EXPBNDITUBB EJILM 


— 

1 

Government | 
funds. 

Board 

tunda 

Municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

somces. 

Geand 

Totals. 



2? 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 



Es. 

Eb. 

Eb. 

Es. 

Ea, 

Es. 

Direction .... 

Inspection .... 

Bui Wings, etc. . . .* 

Miscellftueoiib 

I ! 

1 0,83,200 
78,81,049 
1,04,17,992 
61,11,010 

45*48,614 

84,09,771 

14,63,504 

25*78,326 

11,10,161 

3,77,552 

" 400 
8,51,845 
41,20,595 

*1,803 

68,21,577 

46,93,874 

16,83,290 

86,11,091 

2,71,11,846 

1,66,56,540 


Total- , 

3,20,91.247 

53,11.888 

17,66,038 

44,72,840 

1,04,17,254 

5,40,62,267 

XiNlViaSlTY A^D tNTmiEDUTl 

EPlfOATIOH. 







Diuvor-lfcies 

Boaid-s of Bctond. ry and Intermediate Education 

Arts edit ges 

Bsofe^slonal Ooileges— 

iaw 

Medicine 

Jjducation ....... 

llni^iUfnnng 

Agri ulfcuio 

Coni.mei^.e ....... 

forestry 

A eturinnry Sticnce 

Inteimedifttc tolkgt s. 

50,71,912 

53,590 

46,12,065 

41,934 
19,19,360 
8,07,929 
11,90,217 
7,41,240 
72,80 i 
3,10,020 
3,98,665 
14,88,777 

20,722 

’*1,494 

375 

200 

40,777 

1, *5*5,297 
557 
10,000 

;; 

*17,675 

46,50,937 

2,89,817 

52,00,518 

5,66,918 

5,53,798 

943 

1,81,873 

22,531 

72,147 

27,662 

11,08,199 

15,86,907 

15,48,785 

118 

40,408 

8,580 

2,08,060 

38,183 

41,724 

5,‘5’d,770 

1,11,58,956 

2,93,418 

1,14,29,767 

6,08,970 

26,68,872 

0,09,508 

16,50,515 

8,01,954 

1,86,676 

3,10,020 

4,26,317 

31,74,421 


Totals 

1,67,09,428 

22,591 

2,24,606 

1,25,31,333 

40,11,525 

3,36,19,383 

bCflOOL Edfoatiok 






1 


GenciuL 





i 1 



Higli fetliuob 

Middle &chools-~ 

ExiudHli . 

StriidcuUr 

Primary bWiools , 

. 

1,38,08,857 

30,48,201 

49,64,190 

8,24,01,844 

6,16,405 

9,45,576 

32,67,190 

1,28,60,904 

5,89,869 

3,71,077 

5,94,047 

1 59,32,399 

2,00,98,223 ' 

40,35,849 

8,73,008 

52,34,815 

59,53,808 

22,40,390 

2,05„567 

68,60,244 

4,01,07,162 

1,12,60,098 

08,94,692 

6,23,70,207 


Total- 

''.,03,13,092 

1,77,10,075 

74,S7,392 

3,08,42,490 

1, 42,68,909 

12,36,22,064 

SpecMl , 




1 




Art hthctilb .... 
L.'vv Schools .... 
Medical b( hot lib 

JS'ornml .md Ti uumg fechoolb . 
Lugirit‘uuig bchoolb 

Tccunuil anl Iiidiistnal Schools 
Coiunietoul SohooK 

AgiKUltwal Schools 

Jltforin It ry Schools 

Schools for D( h ctivcb 

Schools foi Adiiltb . 

Othtr bciioolb 


3.89.058 

12,0*0,210 
41,38,090 
(5,1 <h 126 
22,76,101 
1,16,803 

1.07.059 
4 81,100 

58,008 
1,45,880 
1], 77,375 

480 

**1,600 

1,06,241 

1,13,678 

600 

'* 275 
37,342 
1,36,397 

3,000 

**1,761 

34,445 

62.292 

6,450 

1,120 

1,273 

16,435 

27,454 

67,736 

35,593 

10,918 

3,29,853 

19,745 

1,11,278 

1,80,812 

2,80,020 

1,845 

8,272 

7,193 

29,712 

5,43,441 

27,071 

40 

76,773 

1,70,746 

18,070 

12,40,026 

71,849 

17,664 

20,140 

1,04,615 

61,515 

11,81,806 

4,57,002 

10,968 

17,03,106 

44,69,266 

7,49,474 

38,73,769 

4,76,728 

1,28,188 

6,14,787 

1,82,426 

3,01,903 

31,06,765 


Totals 

1,07,09,079 

3,96,413 

2,21,908 

15,54,288 

30,01,614 

1,50,78,362 

GEAHD TOTALS 

11,30,01,846 

2,34,40,907 

06,99,904 

4,94,00,957 

3,17,29,392 

22,72,77,066 
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nixB.—Expiinditure on Education for Females—concW. 



Total rsPENDiTUKi from 

- 

Government 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Guod 

Total. 


22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 


Rs. 

Bs. 

- 

Es. 

Rs. 

£s. 

Eb. 

Inspection ....... 

Buildings, etc 

Jlisccllaneous . . . , — . 

7,21,622 

18,45,9-16 

11,88,800 

10,792 

71,6^0 

57,859 

§4,545 

86,^65 

61,2^7 

1,17,134 

19,83,919 

9,58,144 

16,26,409 

8,16,950 
25,78,479 
4-, 68, 214 

TOTAES 

32,06,368 

1,10,341 

2,31,337 

21,01,058 

35,84,563^ 

82,63,662 

Unite sitt and Inttruidiatb Edtjoation. 







Arts Colleges 

Profos'-Aonal Colleges— 

Medicine 

Education 

Intermediate Colleges . . , . 

2,76,037 

1,51,318 

“6,375 

71,430 


*4,985 

85,804 

21,3 '12 
4,765 
15,606 

02,603 

*38,282 

28,256 

4,63,944 

1,72,710 

09,412 

1,20,227 

Totais 

6,75,210 

•• 

4,985 

1,26,957 

1,89,141 

8,46,293 

SoHOOii Education. 







Genorah 







High Schools 

24,72,290 

' 2,648 

96,422 

18,67,318 

12,63,484 

57,02,112 

Middle Schools — 

English . 

Yernacular ...... 

Primary Bchooht . .... 

8,53,334 

4,10,515 

46,82,777 

14,404 

75,214 

15,75,833 

56,882 
i 3,28,450 

21,73,362 

5,17,104 

34,833 

3,24,936 

8,16,061 

8,43,932 

17,44,472 

22,50,736 

11,98,924 

1 1,05,01,380 

TOTADS 

84,24,916 ' 

16,68,099 

26,65,060 j 

27,44,191 

41,66,879 

1,96,59,151 

Special. 







Medical Schools 

Kormal and Training Schools 

Technical and Industrial Schools . 

Commercial Schools 

Asncultural Schools 

Schools for Adults 

Oth*p schools 

1,37,590 

11,73,680 

91,007 

14,444 

360 

13,414 

49,648 

4,439 

14,965 

1,B»2 

31 

524 

1,918 

1.3,383 

6,9|4 

‘ 2,444 
1,509 

10,607 

40,636 

13,076 

16,434 

’ 4,495 
13,2^7 

18,500 

2,41,099 

2,42,115 

2,146 

2*6,942 

75,505 

1,73,054 

14,8,3,782 

3, .54,724 
63,023 
360 
47,326 
1,40,408 

T JTAUS 

14,80,138 

21,551 

26,187 

08,476 

6.06,306 

22,82,667 

GBAND TOTALS Foil EbmaMs 

1,86,86,032 

18,29,993 

29,17,576 

60,70,676 

74,96,879 

3,10,01,753 

GEANH TOTALS lOH Males . | 

11,30,06,846 

2,84,40,067 

06,99,904 

4,94,00,967 1 

8,17,29,392 

22,72,77,066 

GRAND TOTALS rou AM 

12,06,93,478 

2,62,70,058 

1,26,17,479 

5,44,71,633 

8,02,26,271 

26,82,78,819 
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IV-A “Race or Creed of Male Schokrs receiving General Education, 


1 

Euro» 

peauB 

and 

Anglo- 

ndians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians 

Hindus.'^ 

i 

1 

1 

Muham** ^ 
madans. 

1 

1 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Par sis. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

t 

Total* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Totaxi Population . 

162,746 

1,426,165 

33,988 484 

31,118,291 

5,682,735 

46,631 

1^45,979 

3,186,255 

126 957,286 

Sclicol Education. 

Classes. 










Primary . • I 

6.701 

92,008 

2,714,203 

1,168,263 

87,144 

1,274 

46,410 

75.088 

4,191,091 

n 

2,462 

36,542 

979,099 

395,849 

82,197 

984 

28,005 

19,285 

1,544,423 

III 

2,314 

27,307 

744,888 

243,802 

29,091 

836 

13,136 

13,061 

1,074,435 

IV 

2,513 

22,456 

523,045 

136 377 

14,284 

824 

10^ 

7,136 

717,633 

V 

2,135 

13,507 

315,394 

79,554 

8.108 

691 

8,589 

2,028 

430 001 

t Middle . . VI 

2,100 

9,309 

203,242 

49,914 

6,923 

976 

6,705 

1.131 

280,309 

VII 

1,717 

7,654 

156,391 

35,7?8j 

7.674 

886 

5,375 

760 

216,245 

VIII 

12S6 

0,118 

108,183 

24,708 

1,410 

1,503 

757 

4.349 

283 

146,044 

t High , ♦ IS 

606 

3,072 

72,376 

13,739 

776 

3,007 

202 

95,281 

X 

768 

2,375 

60,016 

11,504 

1,404 

683 

2,402 

136 

79,288 

, 

246 

1,809 

45,763 

6 087 

110 

585 

25 

77 

54,702 


24 

167 

8,734 

1,203 

10 

590 

11 

29 

10,768 

Totals 

22,822 

221,324 

5,931 334 

2 168,798 ' 

i 

239,858 

9,862 

129,012 

119,201 

8,840,211 







(«) 

University and Inter we- 
diate j^dn cation 










Intermediate 1st year 

99 

590 

14,233 

t 2,054 

276 

206 

484 

45 

18,037 

classes. 2Bd year 

114 

573 

15,302 

1 2,548 

406 

202 

512 

45 ' 

19,701 

Degree classes 1st year 

58 

313 

8,15S 

1 1,455 

109 

85 

170 

17 

10,365 

2nd year 

31 

874 

9 754 

1 1,700 

113 

68 

189 

33 

12,262 

8rd year 

2 

21 

551 

1 66 


1 

9 

... 

650 

PoBt-gradnate 1st year 

8 

42 

1,202 

366 

1 

14 

29 

2 

1,659 

claases. 2nd year 


11 

926 

1 109 

1 

... 

8 

17 

3 

1,074 

EeBeareli Students 

1 



58 

4 

... 



... 

62 

1 

Totals 

307 

! 

1,924 (b) 51,203 

* fc) 8,448 

904 

584 

1,410 

145 

(d) & (e) 
64,925 

Ho. of scholars in re- 

23,129 

223 24S 1 5,982,537 

j 2,175,246 

240,762 

10,446 

130,422 

119,346 

8,905,136 

cognised institutions. 






Ho. of scholars in unre- 


1 4,131 

152,429 

168,281 

186,582 

47 

4,577 

2,464 

518,511 

1 

cognised institutions. 


1 


1 


gbahi) totals 

23,129 

227/a7S 

6,134,966 

' 2,343,527 

j 427,344=^* 

^ 10,493 

131,999 

121,810 

9,423,647 


* See explanation 9 on page 52. 

** luoldesTi 1,412 Jams in Ajmer* Merwam, 

f Lilies differentiating the etftgres of instraetion cannot be drawn as there is no uniformity in the different 
pro-vine OB as to the stages where the High and Middle Departments begin. 

(a) Excludes 625 aoholars in Assam not shown by race or creed. 

(b) Includes 969 «, „ IT. P. „ „ in details. 

(c) , 146^ « „ir. P. ,, 

(d) y^de foot notes {h) and (c) abore. 

(e) Excludes 150 scholars of one Oriental College in the Pnnjah and 41 students of the Eavenshaw College in Bihar 
and Orissa reading Law only, also excludes 4,233 and 1,V05 scholars reading in school stages in colleges in the United 
Provinces and in the Punjab respectively, and includes 3 students of St. Edmund’s College which is classed as a 

fir*liool in AHsara. 




IVhB, — R ace or Creed of Female Scholars receiving General Education. 


' 

Euro- 










peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus,* 

Muham- 

madans. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Parsk. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

Total. 

f 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

Total Population. 

96,171 

1,374 538' 

80,296,024 

28,370,926 

5,824,088 

42,931 

1,020,895 

3,182,955 

120,208,528 

School Jj&iication 










OlasBes 










Primary I 

7,246 

63,350 

708,994 

330,161 

86,364 

1,468 

9,544 

8,695 

1,215.823 

11 

2,435 

20,388 

175,841 

65.734 

44,462 

884 

2,474 

1,615 

313,813 

in 

2,430 

15,706 

105,377 

28,116 

13,890 

973 

1,789 

903 

169,184 

lY 

2.447 

11,393 

55,781 

9,676 

3,514 

852 

1 343 

516 

85,522 

Y 

2,020 

(8,087 

; 27,325 

3,979 

1,191 

742 

746 

272 

44,371 

Middle YI 

1,921 

5,724 

10,554 

1,091 

1,108 

731 

220 

183 

21,632 

YII 

1,486 

4,384 

' 5,885 

527 

1,288 

587 

151 

110 

14,427 

VIII 

1.148 

2,535 

; 2,745 

368 

102 

439 

79 

72 

7,488 

High IX 

501 

1.041 

1 1,291 

128 

70 

379 

38 

47 

3,495 

X 

568 

706 

1 911 

64 

40 

269 

23 

23 

2,604 


235 

427 

j 690 

10 

2 

209 

1 

19 ; 

1,699 


1 

j S3 

j 278 

0 


147 

1 

10 

526 

Totals 

22,447 

1 133,824 

1,095,672 

439,846 

152,031 ■ 

7,6&0 ; 

16,409 , 

12,474 J 

fa) 

t 1,880,383 

VnivciSity and hiter- 










' 7nediate JUducatioii. 










? Intermediate let year 

57 

1 182 

267 : 

13 

26 

30 

5 

11 

591 

? classcR. 2nd year 

43 

' 142 

287 

U 

28 

54 

3 

13 

531 

Degree 1st year 

35 

83 

112 

6 

4 

6 


8 

251 

classes 2nd year 

27 

75 

103 

4 

5 

24 

2 

6 

248 

8id yeai 


3 

4 



... 

... 


7 

Post'g'ia- Ist year 

1 

7 

30 






38 

t- cliialo 2 ik 1 year 

^ classes 

h Eesoaruh students 
\ ' 
Totals 

1 

3 

18 

1 


2 



25 

164 

495 

773 

35 

63 

j 116 

10 

38 

1,694(?>) 

V Ho. of scholars in 

1 recognised insti- 

22,611 

134,519 

l,09t’,445 

439,881 

,'152,094 

7,796 

16,419 

12,512 

1,882,077 

# tutions 

iT' 










1 Ho. of scholars in 

1 unrecognised insti- 

tutions. 


2,146 

21,562 

66,735 

3,433 

1' 35 

i 

2,072 

572 

96,555 













y Obanc Totals 

22,611 

138,465 

1,118,007 

1 

506,616 

155,527t 

7.831 

18,491 

13,084 

1,978,632 


** See explanation 3Sfo. 9 on page 52. 
f Includes 146 Jains in A]mer*Merwara. 

(a) Excludes 422 Schclaia in Assam not aiown by race or creed and 21 pupil teachers in the Admimstered Areas 
of C. I- Agency. 

(li) Excludes 97 and 808 Scbolars reading in School stages in colleges in the United ProYincoB and Bangalore, 
respectively* 
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V^A.— Rac© or Creed of Male Scholars receiving Vocational and Special Education. 



Buio- 









— 

peaixs 

and 

A^iglo- 

IiidiaiiB. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus * 

Muham- 

madans. 

Bud- 

dhists 

Parsis. 

Sihhs. 

Others. 

Total. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

jScheol Sducaiion, 










Art Schools 

15 

120 

1,596 

242 

21 

27 

13 

9 

2,043 

Law Schools 



178 

21 

... 

.. 

.. 


199 

Meclioal Schools 

29 

128 

3,853 

887 

44 

2 

121 

3 

5,067 

Normal and Training 
Schools 

2 

2,372 

14,614 

4,547 

1,270 

1 

408 

113 

23,227 

Engineering and 

Surveying Schools. 

52 

60 

1.762 

?55 

125 

10 

54 

1 

2,219 

Teclinieal and Indus- 
trial Schools. 

528 

2,761 

CO 

5,507 

103 

186 

422 

198 

21,403 

Gominercial Schools . 

78 

697 

5,102 

547 

346 

343 

55 

21 

7,189 

Agricultural Schools 


141 

347 

57 




... 

546 

Eeformatory Schools 

1 2 

83 

1,130 

59S 

67 

2 

2 

' 7 

1,891 

Schools for Defectives 

1 

18 

201 

450 

SI 

8 

11 

2 

8 

779 

Schools for Adults 


1,022 

66,010 

68,243 

350 

15 

6,929 

582 

143,151 

Other schools . 

' 7 

1 

451 

40,568 

75,886 

11,845 

i44 

149 

1 

176 

129,226 

Totals 

1 V32 

8,026 

147,218 

156 771 

14,179 

741 

8,155 

1,118 ' 

336,940 

University and Inter- 
nmliate ISducafioh. 










Law 

7 

93 

6,2U9 

I.OSI 

52 

45 

79 

2 

7, 568(a) 

Medicine . 

37 

183 

2,675 

147 

3t> 

44 

84 

3 

3,503 

Education 

16 

56 

774 

266 

3 


42 

... 

1,157 

Engineering 

65 

53 

1,617 

200 

21 

16 

91 

1 

2,064 

Agriculture 

4 

24 

600 

141 

36 

8 

97 

17 

930 

ConiinorcG 

3 

40 

1,291 

75 

1 

63 

7 

7 

1,477 

Porestiy . 

2 

S 

91 

1 

10 

1 

2 

... 

138 

Veteriuary Science 

1 

16 

221 

110 

4 


2G 

... 

378 

Totals 

1S5 

473 

13,481 

2 344 

157 

167 

1 428 

30 

17.215 

GEAND TOTALS . 

867 

8,499 

160,699 

159,115 

14,336 

90S 

8,583 

[ 

1,148 

354,155 


* See explanfition ISTo. 9 oa page 52- 

(rt) lacltid^Q 41 students of Baveushaw College in Bihar and Orissa reading Law only. 
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V-B.— Race or Creed of Feioale Scholars recaving Vocational and Special Education. 


— 

Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians 

Indian 

Chris- 

tiana. 

Hindus* 

Muham- 

madans. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Parsis. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

School Education. 

Medical Schools .... 

21 

220 

~117 

13 

3 

1 

13 

7 

395 

Normal and Training Schools f . 

242 

2,539 

1.531 

377 

493 

23 

89 

22 

5,316 

Technical and Industrial Schools , 

i 

! 63 

2.524 

1,868 

1 

44 


84 ' 

26 

4,738 

Commercial Schools 

409 

41 

10 

... 

6 

14 

... 

6 

483 

Agricultaral Schools 


50 

... 



... 

... 

1 

51 

Schools for Adults .... 

1 

11 

980 

209 

51 

57 

6 

10 

1,325 

Other Schools 

81 

407 1 

2,397 

597 

895 

161 

SS 

84 

4710 

Totals 

814 

5,792 

6,903 1 

i 

J,325 

1,492 

256 

280 

156 

17,018 

XJnIVEEsITY and iNTEBSriiDIATa 

Education. 

Medicine . .... 

32 

48 

92 

8 


13 

7 

3 

203 

Education ..... 

80 

39 

18 

1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

14l 

Law 

... 

1 

5 


... 

... 


... 

6 

Agriculture 



1 




1 

... 

1 

Commerce 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

1 

Totals 

112 

85 

116 

0 


14 

7 


352 

GRAND TOTALS 

026 

5,880 

7,01-9 

1,334 

1,492 

1 

270 

287 

102 

17,370 


* See Explanation ISTo. 9 on page 52, 
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VI»A. — Men Teachers. 



1 Tbained Teaohirb with the 

FOLLOWIKG EDUCATIONAL 

1 QDALIFICATIOKS. 

Untrained Teachers. 


Total 

un- 

trained 

Teach- 

Grand 

totals 

of 

Teach- 



Passed 

Matrio 

Passed 

Middle 

School. 

Passed 

Primary 

School. 

Lower 

qualifi- 

cations. 

Possessing 
a degree. 

1 

Possessing 

1 no degree. 

Total 

Trained 

Teach- 

ers. 


"1 

or 

School 

Final. 

Certifi- 

cated. 

Un- 

eertifi- 

cated. 

Certifi- 

cated 

Un- 

certifi- 

cated. 

ers. 

ers. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

r 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Class of Iksti- 
ttttjons. 













Primary Schools. 

Ooveinment 

1 

173 

1,212 

1,372 

89 


73 

88 

882 

2,847 

1,043 

8,890 

Xooal Board and 
Municipal. 

9 

1,449 

44,571 

37,982 

592 

108 

1,172 

4,602 

39,230 

84,603 

45,112 

129,715 

Aided , 

29 

1,367 

22 916 

17,593 

929 

58 

4,873 

20,867 

81,751 

42,834 

107,049 

149, 8SS 

TTn aided 


28 

1007 

620 

20 

1 

280 

2,860 

10,192 

1,675 

13,333 

15,008 

Totals 

39 

3,017 

69,706 

57,667 

1,630 

167 

5,898 

28,417 

132,055 

131,959 

166,537 

298.496 

Middle Schools. 













Governnienf 


411 

840 

IS 

11 

10 

29 

GO 

132 

826 

231 

1,057 

local Board and 
Mnnicipal 

266 

1,158 

14,419 

1,483 

230 

32 

106 

853 

6,055 

17,556 

7,046 

24,602 

Aided . 

1 

! m 

1200 

0,846 

1,498 

423 

198 

423 

3,966 

5,206 

7,163 

9,793 

16,956 

Unaided 

87 

112 

782 

36 1 

( 

7 

27 

125 

883 

1,776 

974 

2,811 

3,785 

Totals 

546 

2 881 

19,386 

3,035 

671 

267 

683 

5,762 

13,169 

26,519 

19 881 

46,400 

Uigh Sclfooh \ 













GoTerninent 

2.036 

1,255 

804 

57 

147 

178 

392 

331 

745 

4,299 

1,646 

5,945 ^ 

Local Board and 
Municipal 

985 

1,1SS 

304 

51 

342 

101 

135 

218 

638 

2,815 

1,092 

3,907 

Aided . 

2,709 

2,975 

2,313 

881 

64S 

1,835 

2,689 

3,297 

6,782 

9,026 

13,603 

22,629 

Unaided . . [ 

161 

185 

442 

28 

32 

1,230 

1,103 

1,810 

2,076 

848 

6,219 

7,067 

Totals 

5,S41 

5,598 

3,863 

517 

1,169 

S,341 

1 

4,319 

5.656 

9,241 

16,988 

22,560 

39 548 

GEANO TOTALS 

6,426 

11,496 

92,966 

61,119 

3,470 

8,778 

10,900 ; 

39,835 

164,466 

176,466 : 

208,978 ^ 

! 

384,444 
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Tkainbi> Teaoheeb with the 
FOLLOWINa KBHCAlWr 
QUALIEXCATIOJ^S. 


VImB^ Women Teachesrs. 

B WITH THE 

WOHAL Fntraineh Teachees. 


Passed 

A statrio Passed Passed 

srae (i.V , Pnmai^ ' 

gwe. School School School 


I te4S;d*S' 


no degree, Ueaoh- Teaeh- 
J ere. era. 


tions, CorHfi-IJJg- Oertifi. I 


10 11 12 


Class oe Ihsti- 
THTIONS. 

Friimry SclweU, 

Goyernmont 

Local Board and 
Mnnicipal. 


50 222 291 6 1 

112 2,0S6 3,685 60 4 

368 3,068 2,165 3'72 17 

® so 02 ... 1 

535 S.482 6,203 447 ,3 


Middle Schools. 


Govemmeui 

15 

68 

191 

' S3 

8 

2 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

t: 

27 

197 

107 

24 

5 

Aided , 

64 

520 

1,136 

769 

196 

40 

Fnaided 

3 

2 

36 

2 

4 


Totals 

86 

j 607 

1,560 

951 

227 

Bigh BchooU 






Government 

IS 

68 

200 

154 

14 

11 

Local Board and 

7 

16 

23 


Municipal. 


14 

2 

Aided . 

276 

1,060 

606 

151 

47 

Fnaided 

1 

8 

2 


1 

T‘'‘TALS 

i 

362 

1,284 

690 

179 

61 

GRAM TOTALS 

456 

2,426 

7,682 

7,33S 

735 


4 

17 

368 

569 

380 

1 949 

225 

193 

4,230 

5,952 

4,652 

j 10,604 

405 

1,648 

6,898 

5 990 

8,968 

14,958 

12 

121 

705 

124 

839 

963 

646 

— _ — , 

1,979 

18.191 

12,635 

14,839 1 

27,474 

8 

9 

216 

i 

1 

S50 

'1 

235 ! 

585 

6 

46 

171 

860 

228 j 

5-8 

84 

300 1 

1,108 

2,675 

1,582 

4,207 

4 

2 

77 

46 

S3 1 

1 

129 

102 

357 

1,572 





3,431 1 

!- 

2,07b 

5,509 


69 157 


71 

447 

I 141 

5SS 

2 

67 

1 

76 

648 

2,040 

1,018 

3,053 

38 

12 

IS 

60 

759 

1 2,566 

1 

1.2U 

1 

3,777 

1 14.522 

IQ 

IQ TOO 
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Vn.— European Education! 


Total European and Anglo- 
Indian population 


Percentage to Enropaan and Anglo-Indian ^Popnla- 
Male 158,027 I tiou of those at school* 

Female 92,423 

— — M—-., Males Females Total. 

Total 250,450 ' 17-70 28-29 21’61 


— 

Institutions. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on 

March 

Slat. 

Number 

of 

females 
ininati- 
tntions 
for 
males 
and vice 
versa. 

.‘Tumber 

of 

Non- 

Euro- 

peans 

on 

roll 

Tb&chsbs. 

Expenditube eboh 

Train- 

ed. 

i 

p 

g 

fl 

P 

GoYt. 

funds. 

Local 

funda,^ 

Fees. 

0 

Other 

sources. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

10 

11 

instiifitions for 
Males, 

Arts Colleges 
TrHiniag Colleges 
High School-*! 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Traiwing Schools 
Technical and In- 
dustrial Schools. 
Commercial 
Schools. 

Other schools 

5 

1 

69 

44 

47 

1 

1 

121 

14 

17,011 

4,875 

2,918 

*140 

19 

'872 

1,501 

990 

9 

18 

3,664 

850 

334 

‘**32 

42 

2 

583 

ISO 

123 

"* 2 

4 

10 

382 

125 

56 

’* 2 

2 

Rs, 

1,33.794 
26,963 
11,10 665 
2,83,647 
80.803 
r,251 

11,164 

Es. 

200 

11,239 

2,100 

1,036 

Es. 

I, 40,480 

II, 81.400 
1,78,380 

64,476 

886 

Es. 

61,111 

7,69,821 

1,72,340 

98,588 

iooo 

Es. 

3,35,585 

26.963 

30,73,125 

5,86,467 

2,44,902 

2,251 

6,000 

12,050 

ToPiis 

168 

25,098 

3,372 

4,898 

936 

627 

15,99,287 

14,674 

16 66.622 

11 07,860 

42,87,143 

Institutions for 












I'emales. 












Arts Colleges 

1 

318 


111 

15 

8 

9,468 


13,875 

4,215 

27,558 

Training Colleges 

2 

49 



10 

1 

31,792 


3,891 

2,190 

37,873 

High Schools 

100 

17,541 

3,039 

8,‘405 

902 

433 

10,53.385 

20,189 

10,76,899 

4,87,924 

26,38,397 

Middle Schools 

64 

6,617 

1,740 

1,366 

311 

170 

2,81,266 

5,395 

2,36,134 

2.12,733 

7,34.528 

Primary Schools . 

63 

3,867 

1.472 

732 

127 

114 

1,06, 3-57 

1,505 

1,02,1X7 

1,43,059 

3,53,068 

Training Schools 

9 

180 


22 

41 

3 

68,046 


13,948 

21,544 

1,03,538 

Technical and 

1 

85 


22 

2 

4 

700 



1,820 

2,520 

Indn s t r i a 1 












Schools. 












CommercialSchools 

4 

148 


9 

9 


13,124 


12 ,011 

2,242 

26,377 

Other schools 

i 

17 



1 


11,073 



3, *-'85 

14,358 

Totals 

245 

29,022 

6,251 

5,657 

1,418 

733 

15.75,241 

27,089 

14,57,875 

8,78,0 12 

1 39,38,217 

GRAND TOTALS 

413 

54,120 


10,555 

2,354 

1,260 

31,74,5'iS 

41,663 

3U,23 497 

19,85,872 

82,25,560 

rOE iNSTITtr- 












TIONS. 


1 










Hxpt'uditure on buil- 


inspection 





1 ... 


“ 9 - 259 ' 

dings includes 











Ka. 2,53,854 spent 











by the Public 











Works Depart- 


Buildings, etc. . 


6,12,027 


1,S5,4SS 

8,15,277 

36,12,792 

^‘Miscellaneous ” 



Mibcellaneous . 


10,89,425 

1,380 

25,61,695 

1410,733 

50,63,233 

includes the fol- 






















items 





Totals 


18,30,711 

1,380 

27,47,183 

22,26,010 

] 6«, 05,284 











1 

charges and other 










1 

contingent charges. 



Grand totals 

60,05,289 

43,013 

57,70,680 

[ 42,11,882 !1,50 30,844 


* Include both District Board and Municipal Funds. 
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VlII.—Examination Results. 


' 

MALES. 

1 EBMALES. 


HUMBEli OF 

Number 


Number of 

1 Number 


Examinees. 

Passed, 


Examinees. 


Passed. 

Examinations. 

# 






# 







o 



6 

O 


o 

o 

i 


d 






'.3 

1 

3 

|3 

.g 


1 

•a 

■§ 


h; 


H 


& 



iS 

§ 

Ph 

£ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

Dbgbjse Exa* 



\ 










MINATIOirs. 













Arts and Science. 
n. Litt. . 

Ph. D. 

D.Se. 

J 

‘*10 

’"lO 

5 

... ^ 

4 

1 

*“ 4 
2 

... 

... 

... 

::: 

... 

... 

M. A. . 

943 

342 

I,2S6 

674 

193 

867 

29 

IG 

45 

18 

12 

80 

M. So. 

866 

40 

398 

270 


292 

1 


i 

1 

1 

B. A, (Honours) 

1,450 

217 

1,667 

S36 

128 

959 

62 

1 

63 

58 


63 

B, So. t Honours) 

840 

3S 

8S4 

169 

13 

18-2 

2 


2 

2 


2 

B, A. (Pass 

7,547 

4 77S 

11,335 

8,5SS 

1,903 

0,491 

132 

Immi 

262 

97 

62 

169 

B. So. (Pass) 

2,002 

295 

2,297 

1,129 

116 

1,245 

7 

1 

8 

2 

2 

Law. 













Master of Law 

3 

49 




Q 







Bachelor of Law 

4,365 

2G4 

4 610 

2,539 

144 

2,683 

i 

’*'1 

2 

1- 

1 

2 

Medicine.. 













M. D. . 

n 

5 

16 

5 

4 

9 







M. B. B S. 

1,595 

33 

1,628 

414 

16 

430 

43 

1 

44 

17 

1 

18 

L. M. S. 

28 

14 

37 

8 

11 

19 

a 

2 

6 

1 

2 

a 

M. C. P. & S, 

9 


9 

3 

3 






(Bombay) 




... 





... 


M, S. P. M. (Cah 

22 


22 

9 


9 







cutta). 











M. S, 

M. Obstotricfi 

9 

4 

13 

3 

2 

5 



" 

... 


... 

• ‘ 

^ 4 


4 

' 1 


1 


... 


... 

■H 


D.P. H. 

11 

8 

19 

7 

6 

13 







B. So. (Sanilary) 

28 

8 

3G 

S 

5 

13 







B. T. M. (t'al* 
cutta). 

Bnifineering.i' 
Bachelor of C E. 

i4 

' 17 

81 

18 

9 

22 


1 

1 

... 

■ 

' “ 1 



171 


171 

128 


123 


... 

... 1 




Bachelor of M. E. 

74 


74 

60 


(1(1 







Biioholor of Min- 

6 


6 

6 


6 







ing and Metall- 
nrgy.§ 







1 






Education. 

B. E., B. T., & 
L.T. 

572 

250 

822 

^61 

173 

684 

52 

31 

S3 

48 

23 

1 71 

"f Coiiimerce. 













-AlastGi of Com* 

4 


4 

3 


3 







moroo.t 

'Bachelor of Com- 

289 

97 

8FG 

156 

43 

199 







merce. 













J(7ricw//iurc. 
,Mahter of Agii- 


6 

5 


3 

3 







cultiirc. 

Bachelor of ilgri* 

167 


167 

91 


91 







culture. 












* ’ie,f appearing from a recognised institution. 

t Incluaing the Diploma Examination of the Thomason CiTil Engineering College, Roorkee. 
t Rignres pertain to Bo^nbay only. § For Umted rrovtinms only. 
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Vni- — ^Examination Results — cmvti. 



' 'MALES. ' 1 



Humbeb of 

Humbeb 


A'umbeb of 

Numbbb 


Examinees. 

PASSED. 


Examinees. 

PASSED. 


ExaminatioiiB. 

i 

1 

Q-t 

<6 

1 

Total. 

#• 

% 

§ 

(L 

Private. 

Total. 

% 

1 

pL, 

Private. 

— 

Total. 

f 

Private. 

Total. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IlfTBJRMEmiLTE 













Examination. 
Intermediate in 

13,8DS 

7.657 

21,490 

6,632 ! 

2,476 

9,108 

369 

.382 

751 

241 

174 

415 

Arts. 

Intermediate in 

6,4-74 

572 

3,310 

88 

13 

101 

SI 

2 

53 

7,046 

203 

3,513 

Science. 










licentiate of OiYil 

bl 

1 

82 



48 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Engineering, 
liioencej "Diploma 

i,m 

111 

1,507 

1,063 

72 

1,135 

251 

5 

256 

211 

5 

216 

or Certificate in 
Teacliing. 



471 








1 


Intermediate or 

754 

39 

783 

13 

484 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

Diploma in 

Commerce. 



169 







1 



lieontiatc of Agri- 

350 

... 

250 


169 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

culture 

Yeterinary Exa- 

169 


169 

125 


125 





... 

.. 

minations. 













School 













Examinations. 













(a) On eompfe- 
ilon of Hifili School 













com fie 












516 

IVratriaulation 


3.751 

43,086 

22,849 

1,315 

24,164 

G66 

212 

878 

400 

lie 

School Final, cte. 

23,770 

3,830 

33,600 

21,751 

2.375 

21,126 

700 

84 

734 

542 

40 

582 

European High 

3a 

4 

345 

201 

1 

202 

285 

7 

292 

171 

2 

173 

Scliool. 

CaTabridge School 

427 

177 

604 

266 

20 

286 

260 

17 

277 

51 

6 

157 

certlfioato. 

(b) On ronipletion 
of Middle School 














course 













Cambridge Junior 

616 

5 

621 

400 


400 

409 

3 

412 

2S1 ; 

2 

253 

Europoan Middle 

6B9 

1 

639 

361 


364 

551 

14 

565 

368 ’ 

13 

381 

Anglo-Vornaonlar 

69,565 

345 

69,910 

! 51,112 

ii8 

51,230 

3,088 

66 

3,154 

2,259 

81 

2,290 

Middle. 



1 29,447 





YcniaQular Middle 

18,001 

8,413 

56,417 

2,684 

32,131 

3,900 

987 

4,887 

1.918 

373 

2^21 

(f)) On completion 
of Primarif couiac 













TJppor Primary 

211,820 

128 

211,918 

157,745 

90 

1 157 835 

13,803 

103 

, 13,096 

0.829 

54 

9,883 

Xowor Primary 
(d) On completion 

46J,639 

587 

463,226 

345,696 

523 

1 346,219 

52,417 

31 

j 52,478 

38,938 

SO 

38,908 

of Vocational 













course. 













For teacher’s eor- 
tificates — 




1 





1 

1 




Tern acnl ax, 

1,967 

990 

5,957 

3,608 

415 

4,023 

1,610 

70 

1,680 

1,230 

39 

1,269 

Higher, 







Yern an ul ar^ 

10,001 

2,147 

12,148 

7,016 

S64 

7,880 

812 

33 

845 

521 

19 

m 

Lovrer. 











At Art Schools 

1,120 

67 

1,187 

, 566 

28 

591 

17 


17 

12 


h 

At Law Schools . 

41 


41 

41 


41 



... 




At ModicalSclioole 

! 1,503 

219 

1.722 

750 

‘l32 

882 

*130 

“’8 

138 

’ 85 

“s 

‘ 8!: 

At Encineeriiig 

752 

.772 

1,124 

542 

164 

706 


... 





Sohoolsf. 

At Technical and 
Indaatrial Schools 

2,520 

i 

1,157 

2,023 

775 

2,798 

356 

293 

649 

306 

18^4 

496 

3,677 

At Commercial 

2,334 

5,140 

7,474 

1.053 

1,541 

2,594 

48 

26 

74 

28 

9 

37 

Schools. 

At Agricultural 

265 

246 

, 246 






... 

265 



Schools, 










*** * 

At other Schools . 

5,642 

310 

5,952 

2,823 

I 170 

1 993 

1 

15 

... 

15 

9 

... 

il 


* i.e,, appearing from a recognised institution, 
t Inclnde Survey School. 
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